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Art. I. Ariffotle’s Treatife on Poetry tranflated, &c. By Thomas 
‘wining, M. A. 


[ Article continued from Vol. iv. p. 388. ] 


T= dulnefs and inutility of commentaries is a common 

fubject of contemptuous triumph of the unlearned over the 
learned, and fometimes of the learned over each other. Itisa 
prejudice, which, with us, originated in a great meafure in the 
conceited fchool of Mr. Pope: but which, it muft be confefi- 
ed, has been encouraged by the literary indolence of the times. 
To the foppery of this prejudice, the ftudy of Ariftotle’s Trea- 
tife on Poetry may be recommended as an excellent antidote. 
The profundity of the principles, the brevity of the illuftra- 
tions, and the concifenefs of the language, added to the cor- 
ruptions of the text, require perhaps more external aids for 
underftanding this invaluable treatife, than any work of the 
fame compa{s among all the remains of antiquity. Of this no 
one will doubt, who recollects how much this fmall treatile 
has employed the learning, the tafte, and the acutenels, of the 
greate{t (cholars and critics fince the revival of Jetters. 

The work under our examination, while it has added to 
our conviclion of the difficulties as well as of the value of Arif 
totle’s treatile, has alfo afforded us an excellent proof of the 
utility of commentaries; and we are perfuaded that the admir- 
ers of the Greek drama, and of its great critic, will think them- 
felves inftructed by the erudition, and enlightened by the tafte, 
which Mr, ‘wining has brought in illuftration of his author. 
To enable the reader to judge for himfelf, we fhall proceed to 
lay before him extraéts from Mr. ‘Twining’s obfervations on 
difficult and difputed paflages ; with fome fpecimens of his tafte 
in illuftration, and of his novelty of remark, 

In the firit chapter of the original, according to the com- 
mon, but very inconvenient, divifion of the text, we have 
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lion of Arifictle’s Treatife on Poeiry. 


122 ‘Twining’s ~_—_ tj 
that celebrated p2! Age, which has given rife to a fingular cri- 
tical herefy among the moderns, (for we are perfuaded that it 
was totally unknown among the ancients, ) that an epic poem 
may be writien in prof. The paflage is as follows: 7 de erro 
Wovwm% wovoy Tus noyors aay OS gn TO'S ILEICO8S [uteeilocty | UAL TOVTOIE silt 
fAbYVuTm% wel aAAnA WY, eis evs os i yeves KEW MEVN THY wélowy TUYX “ial 
vourae mexca lou wy. By acyass .rcis, fonie commentators under- 
ftand Ariftotle to mean profe. "Mr. Twining does not tranf- 
late it profe, i.e. words without metre, but words alone, i.e, 
words without mulic ; confidering Ariftotle’s meaning in this 
expreffion,7 as OV Clg Wsrors, n TOS Hele 01S, to amount to this :— 
‘by words, without the other means of melody and rythm, 
or at moft, with fo much only of rythm as is implied in the idea 
of metre: without rythm, in its mufical fenfe of {trict time.’ 
This fenfe of the worry he adds, agrees perfectly with what 
follows: ovdev yap av exornery &c. i.e. § for otherwile, if we do 
not allow the check to imitate by words, in the general 
fenfe, whether profe or verfe, we fhall have no common name 
for epic imitations in profes and, if we do not allow it to imi- 
tate in either one or more {pecies of metre, we fhall have no 
common name for the fame kind of imitation in elegiac or 
other verfe.’? “The difficulties of the extraordinary doctrine 
deduced from this paflage, though they may be palliated by 
this explanation, are certainly not removed. Indeed Mr. 
‘Twining candidly acknowleges his diflatisfa@tion with the in- 
terpretation, which, on the whole, he thought it be/t to fol- 
low; and he ends the note as he began it, by ceclaring his 
conviétion of the imperfect condition of the origival, and his 
doubt whether the truc meaning of Ariftotle, in this paflage, 
has yet been, or ever will be, difcovered.—We are difpofed to 
concur with Gouliton, who excludes all idea of salle, and 
tranflates the words in queftion, ** fermonibus nudis, five ( (ap- 
pellare malumus) metris;’’ and who confiders the LYaxexiinos 
Aoyos aS metrical compofitions, and not the dialogues of Plato: 
though we might perhaps difrer from him in determining what 
Aovos Were rea.iy meant, 

Note XI. {n another paflage, which follows in the fame 
chapter, cucime dz xxy cig amavla ta uslow ps yvuev Toole Thy pane 
Civ, Cun non HAI TOMmIny T corauiyopey'€0y ; Mr. Twining r jects 
the conjecture of Heinhus, (th: at the paflage fhould be read in- 
terrogatively ;) and aifo the readiog of Vidorius / (ov mo.ollo THz Me) 
becaufe he thinks the phrafe will not admit of the fenfe in 
which it is rendered, of not imiiating at all. He explains the 
pata IBC, ¢ as if Ariftotie had faid, i Such a writer (as convevs 
hi is imitation in every kind of metre, ) wem ight certainly, on the 
fistt glance, cail a verfifer, a metre-maker, emozeo', sneyiow 707s 
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&c.; but we fhould not immediately (I HAH) merely on ac 
count of the varie y of his verification, allow him al/o the tue 
of poet, KA pte We T pOTAYy op UTED. Fe concludes, however, 
with a doubt as to the integrity of the text. 

Note xxx. In defcribing the progrefs of tragedy, and t 
jmprovements which it derived from (chylus, Ariltotle fays, 
naa tov nOyoy Tawleyavolny TOLpFouvAT Es Some commentators fupe 
joie that Arift oie, by aoyos Towlaywrcin$y means the prologue ; 
others, a principal part or character. 

‘ The difficulties (fays Mr. T’.) that attend both the expreffion 
and the fenfe, in each of thele interpretations, have almoft con- 
vinced me, that the very conitruction of the words has been mif- 
taken; and that the meaning 1s, ** He made the di/cour/e, or dia- 
ogue, the principal part of tragedy.’ ‘This is well connected with 
what prec: ides, and is agreeable to the known hiftory of the tragic 
dramas in which, originally, the chorus was the e/7 ential, and the 
epifedes, or dramatic part, enly the accedlary. -Bat Z8ichylus 
bridged the chorus, an 1 made the e pifodic part the frincipal. Acyo-s 


here, may well be enderiocd to mean, what Aritto:le calls A:Eies 
the /cating, or recitative parc of tragedy, Wonthar delivered by 

‘> ' ’ “ 2 
one or more acicrs, as oppoied to the weAz, OF lyric p p art.——lIf the 
ule of roSayoncin: as an adjective bean objection, itis one, to which 
the other exolanauons are equally lable.’ 


ees 


Ve were rather furprized to find, in the difcuffion of this 
difputed pailage, no mention of Caftelvetro’s conjecture, 42! 
Toy Aoysy Mew ayoudln waperuevace, which 1s the reading followed 
by Mr. Pye; who tranflates it, © and added a fable for the 
principal character.” 

Note xuut. in the much-debated fubject of ~. tragic 
nities, the example of the Greek poets, in every period cf the 
drat, and the precepts of it, are commonly underftoad to be 
authorities for the itrict rule. Mr. Twining denies the anti- 
quity of the rule, and fhews that it has not the fupport of 
Ariftotle’s authority. The great critic fays (ch. 5.) “ that 
ragedy endeavours, as far as pollible, to confin a ation 
within the limits of a fingle revolution of the fan, - nearly 
fo; but the time of epic aétion is indefinite. This, however, 
at frit, was equally the cafe with tragedy itfelf. ” On this 
pailage, Mr. ‘Twining has the following remarks, which we 
quote at large: 


‘ It feems to have been taken for granted, without any founda. 
tion, by Dacier, and other commentators, that the moJern rule, 
(for im ancient rule it certainly is not,) of what is called the uniry of 
tim: ‘, Was friétly adhered to in every period of the Greek drama: 
and this bas led them, in this pai lage, to confound the leneth of o 
adion, or fible, with that of the representation; for thefe, where 

trict sity of time is obferved, are indeed the fame. But Arittotle 
here fays plainiy, that in the earlich ate of tragedy, mo rude ct al! 
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with refpect to the time of the attion, was obferved ; that it was 
not only allowed to exceed a /ingle revolution of the Jun, but was in- 
definite (asl) like that of the epic poem. ‘This evidently can- 
not be applied without abfurdity to the time of reprefentation. 
Yet fo it 1s applied by Dacier in his note on this paflage. 

* But it appears further, I think, from what is faid, and plainly 
faid in this chapter, that, after all we have heard fo often about 
this famous unity of time, the rule receives net the leait fupport 
from Ariltotle’s authority. Every one, who knows how much 
ftrefs has been laid by modern critics on the three dramatic uni- 
ties, and happens not to be well acquainted with Ariftotle’s Trea- 
tife on Poetry, would, I fuppofe, naturally take it for granted, 
that they are all explicitly laid down, and enforced by him, as ef- 
fential and indifpenfable laws, in that famous code of dramatic cri- 
ticifm, But the fact is, that, of thefe three rules, the only one 
that can be called important—the unity of a€tion—is, indeed, 
clearly laid down and explained, and, with great reafon, confidered 
by him as indifpenfable. Of the two other unities, that of place is not 
once mentioned, nor even hinted, in the whole book ; and al! tharis 
faid refpeting the time of the action, is faid in this chapter, and in 
thefe words: ‘* Tragedy endeavours, as far as pofible, to confine its 
action within the limits of a fngle revolution of the Jun, or nearly fo.” 
Almott all the commentators feem agreed in underitanding the ex- 
preffion, psx wegiocas wav, tO mean only an artificial day. but I 
own I could never yet perceive any good reafon why we fhould net 
permit Ariftoile to mean, what he feems, in plain terms, to /ay. If 
he meant only ¢«wve/ve hours, why did he prefer an exprefiion io am- 
biguous, to fay the /eaf of it, as pia: wreosod» rau, to the clear and 
obvious expreflion of yscv HMEPAN ?—But, to wave this gueition, 
the utmolt, which the mott ftrenuous advocates for the unity of 
time can make of this paflage, is this,—that the poet fhould exdca- 
wour, as far as fojible, to confine the fuppofed time of the action to 
that of a fingle day, or nearly fo. Now it feems allowed, that none 
of the Greek tragedies extant could have taken up, in the repre- 
fentation, more than three or four hours, What Ariftotle, there- 
fore, here fays, is fo far from being a rule for the unity of time, 
that on the contrary, itis faying, as plainly as pofible, that in Avs 
view, it was no Guty incumbent on the dramatic poet even to aim 
at the ob/ervance of fuch a rule: for, had he choughe otherwile, his 
mode of expreflion would, furely, have been very different. He 
would have propofed the ftridt unity of time—the exa& coincidence 
of the actual time of repre/entation with the fuppofed time of the 
action—as the point of pertetion, at which the poet was to aim: 
he would have faid, ‘* Vragedy endeavours, as far as pofiible, 
te confine its action within the time of reprefentation, or nearly 
0. 

‘ It is certain, indeed, that the nature of the drama, fri@ly and 
rigoroufly confidered, would require, 1 will not fay, to the perfece 
tion, but to the clo/eneys, of its imitation, the exa&t coincidence 
here mentioned ; and it is on this foundation only, that any rule at 
all relative to time could be neceflary ; and that the dramatic port 
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could, with any reafon, be denied the privilege of she epic. All I 
contend for is, that Ariftotle has no where required fuch coinci- 
dence ; that he has not even mentioned it; much lefs has he either 
here, or in any other part of his work, enjoined it as a rule. His 
rule is, as generally underitood, ** Confine your action, as nearly as 
you can, to a fingle day ;”’ or, as I think, in conformity to his 
plain words, it /oould be underftood, ‘* to a fingle revolution of the 
{un, or twenty-four hours.” 

‘ It may, perhaps, be objected, that Ariftotle has not delivered 
this in the form xp rule; that he only refers to fac?, and to the 
ufual pradiice of the dramatic poets of his time. ‘* ‘Tragedy endea- 
vours,” &c. But, furely, to mention the general practice of poets 
with feeming approbation, or, at leaft, without a word to the con- 
trary, is, in fact, to erect that praétice, (as he has done on many 
other occafions throughout his treatife,) into a rule —It is fufficient 
for my purpofe, that, at leaft, he has given no other rule. 

‘ Moreover, what he here fays of the praétice ot the Greek dra- 
matiits, feems fomewhat adverfe to the language of thofe modern 
critics, who fo often appeal, if I miftake not, to that very practice, 
for the fupport of their rigorous unity of time. For, if his expref- 
fion does not prove, that he thought the rule of a /ingle revolution of 
the fun the only rule, which the poets ought to observe, it furely 
proves, becauie it actually fays, that he thoughe ic the only rule, 
which, in general, they did obferve. But what fays Dacier? ‘* Une 
tragedie, pour Ctre parfaite, ne doit occuper ni plus ni moins de 
tems, pour |’action, que pour la reprefentation; car elle eft alors 
dans toute la vraifemblance. Les tragiques Grecs L°>ONT TOUJOURS 
PRATIQUE. What he adds, it feems not very eafy to compre- 
hend: ‘* Et ils s’en font fait une loi fi indifpenfable, que pour ne la 
pas violer, ils ont quelquefois violenté leurs incidens, d’une maniere 
que je ne conleillerois pas de fuivre:” ¢.e. in plain Eoglith, (for I 
can make nothing elfe of it,) they have fo f{crupuloufly adhered to 
the rule, that, fometimes, for the fake of obferving it, they have 
been obliged to break it.” p. 118. 

* I believe every reader, who, in perufing the Greek tragedians, 
has taken the pains to examine this matter, muft be feniible, that 
what Dacier fo confidently afflerts, of their conffant acherence to this 
rule, is palpably falfe. I thall only mention one remarkable in- 
{tance of the utter neglett of it, and that in SopHoctes; who, in 
this, as in other refpedts, is ufually regarded, { think, as the moft 
correct and regular of the three Greek poets, whofe tragedies are 
in our hands. In his Trachinia, v. 632, Lichas fets out to carry 
the poifoned garment to Hercules, whom he finds upon the Cencean 
promontory, which is faid to be about fixty Italian miles from the 
fcene of action, At v. 734, Hyllus, who was prefent when his 
father received the garment, arrives with the terrible relation of its 
effects, Thus, during the performance of about a hundred lines, 
a journey of about one hundred and twenty Italian miles is fuppofed 
to have been taken.—For this, and other inftances of the fame 
kind, I muft content myfelf with referring the reader to the fenfible 
and well-written E/fratte delia Poetica d’ Ariftotile, publifhed among 
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the pofhumous works of M etaltafio, and which did not fall into 
my hands till all my notes were written. It contains many inge- 
nious aud facacious obfervations: the fubject of the dramatic uni- 
ties, in particular, is difcufled at large, and, I think, in a very 
matic rly and fatistactory way. And, with refpect to the frit uni- 
ties of time and place, he feesns per. rectly to have fucceeded in thew- 
ing, that no fuch rules were impofed on the Greek pocts, by the 
critics, cr by themfelves ;—nor are impofed on any poet, either by 
the mature, or the cad, of the dramatic imitation itfelf. 

‘ Jt would be inexcufable to quit this fubject without reminding 
the reader, that the uniiies of time and place were long ayo 
powerfully, and, in my opinion, Sunenweressy combated, as far 
as their principles are conce erned, by Dr. Johnfoa, in his bir face to 
Shakfpeare, p. 20, &c.’ 


Note cxxxviir. We have felected the following remark, 
es a fpecimen of Mr. Twining’s erammatical obfervation.— 
Neyncnves o yesual omsvog, x26 Keen caves o  opyiZousvas arnaivn aia. We 


fvare the agitation of thofe, aa appear to be truly agitated— ihe 
ai/? ger of thofe x ha appe: ir to be id ty AUNTY. 


* IT have given that fenfe of thts palia: e, ta which all the com- 
mentators I nave feen are perfectly agreed. Lat I cannot dillemble 
a dificulty, which has always occurred to me in this interpretation, 
though, to my lurprize, I have not found it any where taken no- 
tice of, I mean, that 1t gives a sranfitive jenfe tothe verbs, seizes 
and sarerowss. With refer ect, particularly, to the verdD yurcr aivts 
(for the other occurs b at feldom,) the Gifliculty from the general, 
if not theconttant, ufe cf it, asa verb meuter, feems not eahily 
to be overcome. ‘This ufe of it, by A: ifotle himfelf, and by other 
profe writers, is fo common and wei! known, that it w ould be 
mere trifling to produce inflances. ‘That it is newer ufed traniitive- 
ly, it would be rath, perhaps, even in thofe, whole Greek reacing 
' much more sxuteniive than my own, to afiirm, i can oily wrt 

at I have never feen a c/ear inilance of it, either in profe or v 
“ lic lexicographers, indeed, fend us to 4 ain but without mat ° 
any igilance that appears to me to be at al! decifive. And, on the 
other hand, the word occurs clear/y in its ufual and intranfitive fenfe 
in other pailages: as, Il, =. 256. If. 380. &. 105, &c. But even 
ad mitting. the verb to be now and ihen win by Homer in a fenfe 
indiiputably tranfitive, it feems very unlikely, that Ariftotle fhauld 
tran{plant fo rare, and poetical, a ufe of the word, inte plain and 
philoiophical profe ; eipecially as other verbs were provably at 
hand, if he meant what he is fuppofed to mean, which would not 
have been liable ta this ambiguity. 

‘ This csRiceity has fometimes led me to fufneét, that the paf- 
fage may pofibly, after ali, admit of a different fenfe s and inat 
Aniftotle may have meant only to fay this: * The poet fhould 
work himfelf, as far as may be, into the paioe he is to repreient, 
by even afluming the countenance and the geftures which are its 

natural exprefiions. For they, of cou re, have moft probability and 
truih in their imitation, who actually feel, in fome degree. ihe 
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paflion: and no one exfrefes agitation of mind (ximeives) fo natu- 
rally, (zarSuwlelz,) as he who is really agitated, (x:smafomsvoc,) OF 
exprejes anger (yxAsraws) fo naturally as he who 1s really angry, 
(Jeynfousvece) Thus, the forms, YEMAMbVEhy MAASTANEls will retain 


their neuter fignification, referring to the poet’s exprefion of the paf- 


fion in this compofition 5 as ysimerCoxevce AN ooyiCoueroc refer tothe inter- 
nal feeling of the paflion, which he hasexcited in hisown mind. X:,- 
psvicdas, tO be violently agitated in mind: Xsiucvsiv, to expre/s that 
agitation by words or adfions: oeyi¢:cSai, to be Angry: yaxrcwaueirs 
to expre/s that anger by words or actions.—It will perhaps be ob- 
jected, that yo\z:waue, uled as a verb neuter, appears to be fyncni- 
mous with o-y:%cS2i ‘That it may be often fo, I will not take 
upon me to deny: but numerous inftances may certainly be pro- 
duced, where it is rot fo; where it clearly denotes fomething be- 


yond the mere internal paffion. In this line of Homer, for ex- 


ample : 
Ziviy Ole On 2 evdecoos KOTEZSAMENOE XAAENMINM:. II. 11. 386. 
’ where the anger of Jupiter 1s exprefied by xorec- 


—** gratus feviat;’ 
causice3 DUC yarerrvy QOes On to the external demonitration of it, éz: 


AaGedialcy WEES et oe Vv. 385. 
‘¢ So, too, Od. T. v. 83, 
Mn wuz dior xchooaucn XAAENMHINM, 
which in vulgar language, would be fairly rendered, ‘* left your 
miftrefs fhould be angry and fold,” 
‘ Thus, again, Il. =. 256. of Jupiter: 
) emeyeomercc XAAETIAINE 
PITITAZQN KATA AQMA GEOTYTE. 
‘In the very paflage adduced to exemplify the tranfitive ufe of 
this verb, Il. 1. 183. it appears to have the fame fenfe: for the 
| exnvry allude to Agamemnon’s own words, 





b _~ 
God t% 
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words, itz ti; WwecEcos MAA 
Il. B. 378. 

Kas yae eyws Ayiacus Te UK ETCOLALY y EVER KOVENCS 

Aili2icsg EDTEEDZIN® eyw Oo HPXON XAAETIAINON. 

© Xarewaivesy is here, I think, put as fynonimous with payerSas 
exeecowe Agamemnon confeffes that he himfelf gave the firft 
VERBAL PROVOCATION; alluding, | think, to his {peech, v. 131. 
where he firit hints at the feizure of Brifeis: for though Achilles 
{peaks, indeed, fomewhat roughly to the king in the preceding 
{peech, yet his wrath cannot properly be faid to commence before 
the fubfequent {peech, $2 wos, avaiduny &C. V. 149. 

‘ I fhall add only an inftance or two more. In the firkt book 
of Plato’s Repub. Socrates fays to Thrafymachus, crcaucSas ovr ijanes 
TGV [barAoy ELMOC EC |b TOt'y YO Dw Tuy Otis. 7 XarswanecSasy i. e. ** we 
deferve rather to be pitied by you wife men, than to be /colded at.’? 
In the paflage quoted Nore 22, p. 188, Plato fays of a dog, é 
ey ay bon ayrvilay XAAETIAIN ED in Dey yuwenyscrg ALLIAZETAI* fawas 
on thofe he knows, and édar4s at ftrangers.”” In the Memorabilia 
of Xenophon, Il. 2. we have AicSouzvos d: we Aaprcoxrtay tov meso ule- 


Tov visv Extlovs EOS THY Heese XAAEILAINONTA’® i. e, when he heard 


him /peaking angrily to his mother. 
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‘ It feems then that the paflage wil! fairly admit of the meaning 
I have propofed. And whether that meaning would not be more to 
Ariftotie’s purpofe, than the other, I willingly fubmit to the read- 
er’s confideration. For why recommend it to the poet to help his 
imagination by action, when he compofes? plainly, for the fake 
of the effect of this method upon his poetry; that his exprejion of 
paflion may have more of truth and nature; that his characters 
May Yepanev, OF yaretasyit’s crnSwelole. Now, it feems more con- 
fonant to this purpofe, that the words, which follow as the reafon 
of the advice, fhould refer to this smmedzate eftect upon tne poet’s 
work, which is the object of the advice, than to the more remote 
and implied effect of the work upon the fpectater, It feems, in- 
deed, to have been this reference to the aucience in the ufual way 
of underilanding the paflage, that led Madius into the miftake of 
fuppofing this precept intended, not tor the poet, but for the 
player. 

‘ Such are my objections to the fenfe hitherto given to this paf- 
fage, and my reafons for thinking, that its meaning may have becn 
miftaken. | abandon them, withour referve, to the ju‘gmesnt of the 
learned reader: in my own, it 1s impoffible for me to confide, whea 
I reflect, that the whole band of commentators, who have preceded 
me, have acquiefced, without doubt or icruple, in that interpreta- 
tion which to me appears fo unfatisfaftory.’ 


Note ccix. After fome obfervations concerning the de- 
gree of improvement on the Janguage of common fpeeca, ad- 
miffible in tragic diGion, Mr. Twining has very lcarnedly 
and judicioufly characterized the three kinds of tragic diction 
adopted by the three great poets of the Greek ftage; 


‘ With refpect to the Greek tragedy, its earlielt language ap- 
pears to have been of a low and burlefque kind—the res: yao Of 
its fatyric origin, conveyed in the fuitable vehicle of the dancing 
tetrameter. When it was reformed and dignified, (-ecep«Sx,) 
Homer was the model; and /EscHyLus, with a conception natu- 
rally fublime, and the Iliad before him, raifed the tone of ‘I’ra- 
gedy above its proper pitch, not only to the pomp of the epic, 
but even, frequently, to the wild, and tumid, and dark auda- 
city of the dithyrambic: fo that, fometimes, as extremes will 
meet, the acéic yervia, which he took fo much pains to avoid, came 
round and met him, in the fhape of bombait, at ihe very moment, 
when he thought himfelf at the greateft ciftance from ir. There 
could not well be any thing in the theatrical cart of ‘Mhefpis more 
Jaughable, than to call fmcke the ** brother of fire,” and duit the 
*© brother of mud.” 

* Sornoc.ies reduced the general language of his dialogue to a 
more equable and fober dignity, but {til], Homer, we know, was his 
great model ; and of his diction it may, perhaps, be faid, that it is 
often efic, though his meafure is Jamdic. Molt modern ieacers, how- 
ever, will, I believe, think it, (as we are told, many ancient read- 
ers did,) more adapted to the genius of ‘iragedy than that of Ku- 
Biripes; who feems to have been regarded by ihe ancients, as the 
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frit, who brought down the language of Tragedy into unifon with 
the meafure, fo that the one bore the fame degree of refemblance to 
common fpeech in its exfre/ion, as the other did in its rythm. At 
leaft this appears to have been Ariftotle’s opinion, from a paflage in 
his Rhetoric, where, after having explained the difference between 
the diétion of Oratory and that of Voetry, and the foundation of 
that difference, he obferves, that foch a degree of embellifhment, 
as forces on the hearer an idea of art, and labour, and preparation, 
is to be avoided, not only by the orator, but even by the poet, if 
he would be natural and affe€ting: and he compares foch evidently 
artificial language to the voices of the generality of actors, as op- 
pofed to the voice of Theodorus, which always appeared to be the 
real voice of the character he perfonated ; whereas ‘heir voices were 
evidently feigned. He then adds, ** ‘Ihe bett way to conceal arti- 
fice, and make your language appear eafy and natural, 1s by form- 
ing it, chiefly, cf the words and phrafes of cuflomary {peech, pro- 
perly jeleed, as KuRipipes does, who firil fer the example.” 

Notes xcvirr. and CLxxxvilt. The following remarks on 
Euripides’s power of exciting terror, as well as pity, and 
on metaphorical expreffions of light, we may venture to lay 
before the reader, as fpecimens of Mr. Twining’s taffe in 
iJuitration ; 

© Eveeridis—Tonyinwlalos ye Taw masvlov Qantas, Buripides, the moft trae 
gic of all poets—more, however, it has been obferved, with refpec 
to the emotion of pity, than of terror. And fo, Quintilian: ‘* In af- 
feclibus cum omnibus mirus, tum in ils, qui MISERATIONE conttant, 
facile precipuus.” (lib. x. c. 1.) Yet the powers of this admirable, 
though unequal genius, were by no means confined to emotions of 
tendernefs and puy. He, too, as one of ‘* Nature’s darlings,’’ pof- 
feffed that ** golden hey,”? which can not only ‘* ope the facred fource 
of fympathetic tears,’ but can ** unlock” alfo, at the fame time, the 
** gates of horror,” and of ‘* thrilling fears.”” As proofs of this, I 
am tempted to produce two paflages of this poet, which I could ne- 
ver read without fhuddering. 

‘ In that fcene between Medea and Jafon, in which, previous to 
the execution of her horrid vengeance, fhe deludes him with feign- 
ed reconciliation and fubmiflion, when Jafon, addrefling the chil- 
dren, fays, 

Woius Ove evigePis; r3x¢ TEhos 

Moroilass exdeuy THY [AuY UMECIEQUT, 
Medea turns away her face, and weeps; and when Jafon afks the 
teafon of her tears, fhe anfwers, 


Ovdes® texvey Twwd” evorpacem Tighe 
‘“‘ And why,” fays Jafon again, ‘* lament thus over thefe chil- 
dren???) Medea then Anowing, but veiling in ambiguity, her 
dreadful purpofe of deftroying them, replies, 
Lisxicy avicus* ZHN A’ ‘OT’ ESHYXOY TEKNA, 
EILHA@E M’ OISTOL, EITENHEETAI TAAL! v. 930. 
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<* T am their mother:—when thy with was breath’d 
That they might live, a piteous thought arofe, 
If that might be!” Potter’s Eurip. v. 1000, 
‘ The other paflage is in the Electra. In the fine fcene between 
Oreftes and E'eétra, immediately after the murder of their mother, 


Oreltes afks his fiiter, 
Kaledes fiov & TaAzu owy wremAwy 
EBaatrs edibe cy pao lov ev Dovass 5 
«© Mark’d you not, how my mother, e’er I ftruck her, 
Withdrew her robe, and to our view expos’d 
The breait that nourifh’d us!” 
I know not what more can be faid to the praife of Euripides, than 
that no one, | believe, can read this fcene without being reminded 


of the MacveTu of SHAKSPEARE.’ 


Note CLXXXVIII. 
< Lrssewy Scoxlelz: Or-yas— Part of an Iambic verfe, and proba- 
bly from fome tragic poet. ‘The commentators quote Virgil's 
«* /rargebat \umine terras.”” This, however, is not exactly appli- 
cable, becaule /pargere does not, I think, appear to have been 
the proper /fecific word, for fowing, as crgew was. ‘The paflage 
of Lucretius is more appolite: 
‘© Sol etiam fummo de vertice diffapat omnes 
Ardorem in partes, et lumine CONSERIT arva.” Il. arr. 
* Every reader will recolle& Milton’s beautiful application of 


this metaphor to the flars: 
‘© And /ow’d with ftars the heaven, thick as a field.” 
P.L. VII. 358, 
and to the dew-drops metamorphized into pearls, V. 1, 
* But the idea of pouring, applied to the great fountain of light, 
feems both a more jult, and a more elevated metaphor. It is hap- 
pily touched by Virgil in this line: 





66 ‘Jam fole infulo, jam rebus luce rete&is.”’ JEn. IX. 461, 
a fetch, which Thomfon has finely filled up, and finithed : 
* young day pours in aprce, 


And opens all the lawny pro/pect wide: 

The dripping rock, the mountain’s mifty top, 

Swell on the fight, and brighten with the dawn; 

Blue, thro’ the dufk, the fmoaking currents fhine.” 

Summer, 52+ 

In his Hymz, he has taken up the metaphor in a fublimer tone: 

“«« Great fource of day! beft image here below 

Of thy Creator, ever rouRING wide, 

From world to world, the vital ocean round.’’ v. 64. 
To which I cannot refrain myfelf from adding a fine paflage of the 
fame kind in the Hymn of Déony/us to the Sun: 
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Note xxxuit. We will clofe our prefent extracts with fome 


‘~ 


obfervations on the imperfections of Greek tragedy : 


vs 


‘Ir WAS LATE BEFORE TRAGEDY—ATTAINED ITS PROPER 
DIGNITY. Ode axcczmwS,: and to ‘ ate,” we might add iMPER-} 
recTLy. For, what Horace fays of the Roman iragedy 1s, in fome 
mealure, though, perhans, not equally applicable to the Greek: 

es . —— in longum: tamen evum 
Manjerunt, bodi ieque manent velligia ruris. 

‘ Prejudice afide, it cannot furely be faid, that the Greek Trage- 
dy,in the hands, 3 aft, of /Efchylus, Sophoc!es, or l.uripides, ever 
attained its proper -digni y. I donot {peak of modern dignity; of 
that uniform, “unremitting ftrut of pomp and folemnity, which is 
now required in ‘Tragedy. ‘Ihis was equally unknown to the man- 
ners, and to the poetry, of the ancients. I fpeak only of fuch a 
degree of dignity as excludes, not fimphicity, but meannels,—the 
familiar, the jocofe, the coarfe, the comic. Now it cannot, | 
think, be faid, siety any truth, that thefe are seg st excluded 
in azy of the Greek tragedies that are extant: in /owe of them they 
are admitted to a very contiderable degree.’ 





bP 


After exemplifying his remark from the Iphigenia in Aul. 

f Euripides, from the Philoctetes and Antigone of Sophocles, 
A more particularly from the A/cef/fis of the former poet, and 
from the Zax of the latter, Mr. iwining adds: p. 205, 


‘It appears, indeed, to me, that we may plainly trace in the 


r 
r 


Greek Tragedy, with all its improvements, and all its beauties, 
pretty ttrong aiarks of its popular and sragi-comic ongin. For 
trayvia, we are told, was, originally, the only dramatic appeila- 
tion; and when, atterwards, the /udicrows was feparatea from the 


levicus, and dilkuguithed by its appropriated name of Comedy, the 


- 


feparat lon feems to have been impe levi nace, and Vragedy, dil- 


tinctively fo called, feems ftill to have retained a tindture of its ori- 
ginal merriment. Nor will this « spoon itranpe, if we coniider the 
—_ i Cc ' ry : : 

os ogy nat re Ci the Gr: ek {pect ici€S. lise people, it is pio- 


adle, would ftili require, even in the midit of their tragic emo- 
tions, a little dafh of their old fatyric fun, and poets were obliged 
tocomply, in fume degree, with their taite, 

‘WW hy we {peak of tne Greek tragedies as corre&t and perfea 
models, we feem merely to conform to the eltablifhed language of 
prejudice, and content ourfvlves with echoing, without reflection or 
examination, what anol been iaid before us. Lord Shaftfbury, for 
example, talks of ‘lragedy’s being ra Yed to its height by Sophocles 
and Luripices, @) ro, recin I eft for Jurther excellence or par 
I fhould be forry to be ranked in the clails of thole critics, who 
prefer that poetry, which has the fewelt faults, to that which has 
ine greateit beauties. J mean only to combat that conventional 
and wearfay kind of praife, which has fo often held out the traze- 
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dies of the Greek poets, as elaborate and perfect models, fuch 
as had received the lait polith of art and meditation. ‘The true 
praife of Ai:chy!us, Sophocles, and Jiuripides, is, (in Aénd at leaft, 
though not in degree,) the praife of Shakfpeare; that of ftrong, 
but irregular, unequal, and haity genius. Every thing, which the 
genius and the feeling of the moment could prodece, in an early 
period of the art, before time, and long experience, and cricicifm, 
had cultivated and refined it, thefe writers poflefs in great abun- 
dance: what meditation, and ‘* se /abour and delay of the fie,” 
only can effect, they too often want. Of Shakipeare, however, 
compared with the Greek poets, it may jultly, | think, be pro- 
nounced, that he has much more, both of this want, and of that 


abundance.’ 


Note XL. 

‘ I ventured in a former note to fay, that the Greek Tragedy 
appeared to me to have retained, with all its improvements, fome 
traces of its origin. Something of this kind may be perceived, 
I think, in the very opening cf many of the Greck dramas, but 
efpecially in thofe of Euripides, whofe inartifcial prologues of ex- 

lanatory narration, addreffed direttly to the {pectators, remind us 
of the ftate of Tragedy previous to the introduction of the dia- 
logue ; when it confifted only of a ftory told between the ads, (if [ 
may fo fpeak,) of the Dithyrambic Chorus, which was then the 
main body and fubftance of the entertainment. When I read the 
opening of the Hecuba, 

HKQ, vexewv xevSpora xas oxdlov murug 

Aimary iv Adns xwets wxsclas Sear, 
TIOAYAQPOY, “ExaBns reais yeyws Tus Kiozews 
Tesoaovle wcilooc—Ke 1. Ae 


that of the Per/e of /E{chylus, 


TAAE piv [<grwv tev osyopecvay 

“EAAGO S65 chan Title NRAAIabs 
or, even, the 

AYTOE wd’ cAnrvSa 

‘O TIAEI KAEINOZ OIAINMOYE KAAOYMENOD— 
of Sophocles, I cannot help thinking of the fingle actor of Thefpis, 
announcing his own name and family, and telling the fimple tale 
of his achievements and misfortunes. 

‘ This fort of dire explanation was afterwards, with much more 
propriety, taken from the perfoxs of the drama, and configned to 
the afors, ina detached prologue; fuch as thofe of Plautus and Te- 
rence; a practice, which, if we did not know the attachment of 
Ben Johnfon to every thing ancient, we might fufpeét he meant to 
ridicule, by the pleafant ufe he has made of it in the prologue to 
his puppet-fhew of Hero and Leandex, in the Bartholomew Fair. 


«* Gentles, that no longer your expeétations may wander, 
Behold our chief a€tor, amorous Leander, 
With a great deal of cloth lapp’d about him like a fcarf, 
For he yet ferves his father, a dyer at Puddle-wharf,” &c. 
‘ The 
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« The next, and the /af ftep, in the hiftory of prologues, was 
again to leave the argument, as it had been left by Sophocles, to 
the oblique information and gradual developement of the action 1t- 
felf, and to make the feparate prologue fubfervient to other pur- 
poles, unconnected with the fubject of the drama.—The worlt of 
thefe purpofes, and the greatelt poflible abufe of the term, ¢s to be 
found in what is called the prologue of the French opera ; which is 
wholly compofed of two ingredients, almoft equally difguiting toa 
jult poetical or moral talte,—allegory and adulation.’ 

The extraéts, which we have given, will, we think, en- 
able the reader to form fome judgment of the merit of Mr. 
Twining’s commentary on Ariftotle, fo far as relates to the 
expofition of his author’s meaning, and to the illuftration of his 
dogtrines. If we had room, we could, with pleafure, felect 
many other interefting extracts. We would particularly re- 
commend to the reader’s attention the following Norss: 
I. On the Dithyrambic, and in what its imitative nature confifts. 
Note IIL. On the Syrinx, what, and how far capable of exprejfian. 
Note VI. On the mimes of Sophron and Xenarchus. Note XLV. 
On the purgation of the paffions. Note CV1. On the apparent in- 
confiftency in Ariftotle’s judgment concerning the be/? con/ftitution of 
a Tragedy. Note CX1. On the uniformly un-uniform charaéer 
in tragedy, and Dr. Hurd’s critique on it.—I\n another article, 
we fhall conclude our extracts, with fhewing what Mr. Twin- 
ing has done toward the execution of an ufeful and arduous 
part of his undertaking, the corredtion of Ariftotle’s text. 


[To be continued. } Bur. fs. 
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Art. 1]. 4 Tour from Gibraltar to Tangier, Sailee, Mogodore, 
Santa Crux, Tarudant; and thence over Mount Atcias to Mo- 
rocco: including a particular Account of the Royal Llarem, &c. 
By William Lempriere, Surgeon. 8vo, pp.4%4. 7s. Boards. 
Walter, Charing-crofs, xc. 1791. 

1’ September 1789, Muley Abfulem, the favourite fon of 
Sidi Mahomet, then Emperor of Morocco, but who died in 

the year 17g0, applied, through the Britifh Conful at Pan- 

gicr, to General 0’ Hara, Governor of Gibraltar; requefing 
the Governor to fend a medical gentleman to attend him, he 
being then in a dangerous ftate of health. He promifed that 
the perfon fent fhould have his expences defrayed, be treated 
with the utmoft refpect, be liberally rewarded for his profef- 

‘tional exertions, and fhould be difmiffed whenever his prefence 

Was required at the garrifon. He promifed, moreover, the 

releafe of the mafter and nine feamen belonging to an Englith 

veflel, who, having been fhipwrecked on the African coatt, 
had 
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had been carried into flavery by the wild Arabs. Induced by 
thefe liberal offers, and prompted alfo by fo favourable an op- 
portunity of gratifying his cu iriofity refpecting a region little 
known by European travellers, the author of the work before 
us accepted the commiuffion. 

On Mr. Lempriere’s arrival at Tangier, he found two black 
horfemen, armed, in waiting to efcort hinv; and the governor 
there had orders to fupply him with a tent, mules for his 
journey, and an interpreter The difficulty of finding a per- 
fon fufficiently verfed in the Englith and Arabic tongues, to 
act in this capacity, was ealily overcome, by an expedient fuit- 
ed to the place where it was practifed, and which is thus re- 
near 

¢ After fearching the whole town in vain, the governor ordered, 
during the Jewith hour of prayer, that enauiries fhould be made 
among all the fynagogues for a perion who underiiood both languages. 
An unfortunate Jew, whofe cccupation was that of felling frute 
about the ftreets of Gibraltar, and who had come to Tangier merely 
to fpend a few days with his wife and family during a Jewith 
feltival, being unacq uainted with the intent of the enquiry, unguard- 
edly anfwered in the affirmative. \ithout farther ceremony the 
poor man was dragged away from his friends and home, and con- 
fenined bv force to ace ‘ompany me, 

« Of the mode in this defpotic government of feizing perfons at 
the arbitrary pleafure of a governor, an Enghithman can fcarcely 
form an idea. ‘Three or four lulty Moors, « ith large clubs in their 
hands, grafp the wretched and defencelefs vidiim with as much 
eneray as if he was an Hercales, from whom they expected the moft 
formidable refiftance, and half thake him to death before they deli- 
ver him vptothe fupe: ‘1Or rte — Such was exacily the fisuation of 
my unfortunate interpreter.’ 

On this violent arreft of the poor Jew, the conful’s houfe 
was inftantly befet by a mob of women, who, with outrageous 
Jamentations, petitioned for his releafe from fo perilous a fervice; 
the Jews being very ill-treated by the Moors when not under 
fome controu!, They were pacified, however, on receiving af- 
furances from both the gentlemen, that care fhould be taken 
of his wife during his abfence; that he fhould be protected 
from infult; and fhould be fent back without any expence to 
hima, when they arrived at ] Mog: odore, where another interpre- 


ter was to be turnithed; and, laitly, that, on his good be- 
haviour, he fhould be rew arded, 

Thus equipped, Mr. L, fet forward on his expedition, travel- 
ling to the {ouihward along the thore Cy through a barren mouns 


tainous country, thin of inbabies ants, and thofe whom he met were 


very ered 1d miferable. Asa {pecimen of what accommodation 
he might e: pect, - wnen he came to ule his tent, he found it fo 
tattered 
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tattered and out of order in every relpe %, that he was reduced 
to place his bed under a hedge, and to make ufe of his tent 
only as a fide covering. At whatever town he refted , the 
rumour of the arrival of a Chriftian doctor always brought a 
crowd of patients around him, pruning » their hands that he 
might feel their pulfes; from which they expected him both to 
difcover and cure their refpeétive maladies: juft as reafonably 
as Nebuchadnezzar required his foothfayers not only to —— 
his dream, but to relate the dream itfelf, which had efeaped 


his royal memory. 

Proceedirg down from Jangier through Larac 
Sallee, Azamore, Safi, ! Mozodore, and Santa Cruz, of all 
which places he gives Come defcription, Mr. L. ss Jeneth 
reached ‘(arudant, where he found his royal patient. ‘Ihe 
reader will be amufed with the circumftances attending his firit 
audience : 

¢ Upon my arrival at Tarudant, without being allowed time to 
difmount, I was immediately carried to the relidence of the prince, 
which is fituated about half a mile to the fouth of the town. Ata 
fhort diftance, the houfe, which is finall, and was built by the prince, 
has a great appearance of neatnefs; but that want of tafte and con- 
venience, which is univerfally the charatteriftic of the Mocrith 
buildings, is prefently d difcernable when it is narrowly in{fpected. 
lt is compofed of tabby *, and is furrounded with a high f{quare 
wall, which alfo enclofes two tolerably neat gardens, planned by an 
European, and now under the care of a Spanifh renegado. ‘The 
apartments, hich are al] on the ground ficor, are fquare and lofty, 

opening into acourt, tn the centre of which is a fountain. ‘I'he en- 
trance is through a {m: all arched door-way which leads into a court- 
yard, where on one fide are a few out-houfes; on the other, the 
{pace allotted for the horfes of the prince. As the climate is open 
and fine, there are few or no fiables in this country, but the horfes 
are kept out in an open yard, and held by pins fixed in the ground, 
There is not much of magnificence, it muli be confeffed, in this 
introduction, nor did any thing occur to counteract the unfavourable 
impreffion, previous to our entering the apartment of the prince. 
The chamber into which I was conducted, | found a fimall room with 
feats in the walls; and there itis cuftomary for all perfons to wait 
till their names are announced. I obierved a number of fingular 
looking perfons attending here, and as | was not much difpof: -dto 
make one of thetr co ompany, initead of dain g, Lamufed mylelf, as 
other Europeans do, with walking about the room. In this exer- 
cife, howev er, | was a folitary performer; for the Moors, whatever 


he, Mamora, 
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edifices are formed, 3 , believe, the onty remains of their ancient 
kno wledge at wie exifting. Ie confifts of a mixture of mortar 
and hing. {mal tton cs, beaten tight in a wooden cafe, and fuffered 
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be their objeét, whether bufinefs, converfation, or amufement, are 
generally feated; and indeed fo novel to them was my deportment 
in this refpeét, that they concluded I was either diftraCted in my in- 
telleét, or faying my prayers. ; 

« After being detained in this difagreable fituation for about an 
hour, orders were brought from the prince for my immediate intro- 
duction, with my interpreter. From the chamber where we had 
been waiting, we pafled through a long and dark entry, which at its 
termination introduced us to a fquare court-yard, floored with 
checquered tiling, into which the prince’s room opened, by means 
of large folding doors. ‘Thefe were curioufly painted of various co- 
lours, in the form of checquers. ‘The immediate entrance to the 
room was neat; it was a very large arched door-way, cvrioufly or- 
namented with checquered tiling, and forming a {mall porch, or 
antichamber. The room was lofty, fquare, and floored with 
checquered tiling; the walls ftuccoed, and the cieling painted of 
various colours. Much of the beauty of the room was lolt for want 
of windows, which is a defect obfervable in moft Moorith houfes. 

‘ I found the prince fitting crofs-legged, on a mattrafs covered 
with fine white linen, and placed on the floor; this, with a narrow 
and long piece of carpetting that fronted him, on which were feated 
his Moorith friends, was the only furniture in the room. Upon my 
firft entrance, and delivering the conful’s letter of introdudtion, 
which, according to the cultom of the country, was prefented in a 
filk handkerchief, I was addrefled by the prince with the faluta- 
tion, Bono tibib, bono Anglaife; which is a mixture of Arabic and 
Spanith, meaning, ‘* You are a good do¢tor, the Englifh are good ;” 
aod was ordered with my interpreter to ft down on the floor, be- 
tween the prince aod his vifitors; when I was immediately interro- 
gated by every one prefent, each having a queition to put to me, and 
that of the molt infignificanct kind. 

‘ The prince exprefled great pleafure at my arrival, wifhed to 
know whether I came voluntarily or not, and whether the Englith 
pong ws were in high repute. To the firit queilion | replied, that 

was fent by order of the governor of Gibraltar: to the fecond, 
I felt it a duty which I owed to truth and to my country, to anf{wer 
in the aflirmative. He then defired me immediately to feel his pulfe, 
and to examine his eyes, one of which was darkened by a catara¢t, 
and the other affected with a fpafmodic complaint; and requefted 
me to inform him, whether 1 would undertake to cure him, and how 
foon?) My an‘wer was, that I wifhed to confider his cafe maturely 
before I gave my opinion; and in a day or two I fhould be a better 
judge. 

* One of his particular friends obferved to him, from feeing me 
without a beard, for [ had thaved in the morning, | was too young 
to be an able phyfician. Another remarked that I had put powder 
in my hair on purpole to difpuife my age; and a third infiited, chat 
it was not my own hair. But what feemed to produce the greaiett 
altonifhment among them, was my drefs, which from its clofenefs, 
the Moorifh dre{s being quite Joofe, they were certain muft occafion 
pein, and be difagrceab!y warm. 
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¢ The reader may be affured, that a part of this converfation was 
not very entertaining to me; and indeed, after the great fatigue 
which I had undergone, I could well have difpenfed with moft of 
their interrogatories ; but inftead of difmiffion and the repofe which 
J withed and expected, my patience was exhauited by the abfurd cu- 
riofity of the whole court, who one after another intreated me to 
favour them with my opinion, and inform them of the ftate of their 
health, merely by feeling the pulfe. Having acquitted myfelf to 
the beft of my ability in this curious enquiry, the prince informed 
me, he had prepared for my reception a good houfe, whither he 
defired me to retire, and vifit him the following morning early, when 
I was to examine his cafe more particularly. 

« The good houfe promifed me by the prince, proved to bea 
miferable room in the Jewdry, that is, the part of the fuburb in- 
habited by the Jews, fituated about a quarter of a mile from the 
town. It was, however, the habitation of the prince’s principal 
Jew, and the beft in the place. ‘This apartment, which was on the 
ground floor, was narrow and dirty, having no windows to it, but 
opening by means of large folding-doors into a court, where three 

ewifh families, who lived all in the fame houfe, threw the whole of 
their rubbith and dirt. I fuppofe my feelings might be rendered 
more acute by the difappointment, for on being introduced into this 
wretched hovel, I was fo ftruck with horror and difguft, that I was 
on the point of mounting my horfe for the purpofe of afking the 
prince for another apartment; but upon being told it was the beft in 
the town, and reflecting that I had voluntarily entered upon thefe 
difficulties, I determined to ftruggle through them as well as J 
could, and confented for the prefent to acquiefce in this indifference 
fare. 

‘ Jtook, however, the firft opportunity of reprefenting my difa- 
greeable fituation to the prince, who gave orders for apartments to 
be fitted up for me in his garden; but from the flownefs of the ma- 
fons, they were not finifhed in time for me to occupy them before [ 
left Tarvdant. ‘lhe prince’s Jew had direétions to fupply me with 
every thing that was neceffary ; and while at Tarudant I had ng 
reafon whatever to complain of any inattention on the part of the 
prince.’ 

From the defcription of the prince’s complaints, it will ap- 
pear that Mr. }.. was engaged in no very pleafing nor hopeful 
undertaking : 

* Upon my viliting the prince the fol'owing day, and examining 
into the nature of his complainc, I found it to be of the mott defpe- 
rate kind; but as I had travelled near five hundred miles to fee him, 
[could not be fatisfied to return back without attempting fome- 
thing. Itherefore gave a formal opinion to the prince in writing, 
ftating, that [ could by no means abfolutely undertake tocure him ; 
that L could not even flatter him with very great hopes of fuccefs; 
but that if he chofe to give my plan of treatment a trial for a couple 
of months, we could then judge whether the difeafe was likely to 
be removed. This plan was approved of, and he immediately be- 
gan his courfe of medicines. | 
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‘ I have already intimated, that the prince had totally loft the 
ufe of one eye by a cataraét; and 1 may add, that he had nearty 
Jott that of the other by a fpafm, which threatened to end in a 
gutta ferena, and which had drawn the eye fo much towards the 
nofe, as fometimes to exclude the appearance of the pupil. The 
only remains of fight left, were merely fufficient to enable him to 
fee large bodies, without diitinguifhing any of them particularly, 
The fpafm was the difeafe which I was ordered to cure. 

‘ But thefe were by no means the limits of the prince’s com- 

laints. For, in truth, his whole frame was fo enervated by a 
courfe of debauchery, that I found it neceflary to put him under a 
fri€t regimen; to enforce the obfervance of which, | committed from 
time to time my directions to writing. ‘They were tranflated into 
Arabic, and one copy delivered to the prince, and the other to his 
confidential friend, who undertook, at my requeft, to fee them car- 
ried into execution. 

‘ As I adminiftered internal as well as topical remedies, I made 
a point of giving them to my patient with my own hand. The 
prince made no difficulty of {wallowing the medicine, however nau- 
feous; but it was along time before I could make him compre- 
hend, how a medicine introduced into the ftomack could afford any 


relief to the eye. I muft, however, do him the juftice to fay, that 


J found him a more apt difciple than any of his attendants. Many 
of them could not be made at al! to underftand the aétion of medi- 
cines, and of confequence were full of prejudices againit my mode 
of treatment.’ 

Neverthelefs, Mr. L. had the fatisfaction to find the prince’s 
fight grow better under his care, and had fufficient opportu- 
nities to gain experience from a variety of other patients who 
applied to him. One article of his experience is comprized in 
the following terms: * The generality of them proved in- 
folent, ungrateful, and many who vilited my habitation, no- 
torious thieves.” The confidence of the prince, on his amend- 
ment, induced him to defire Mr. L. to attend his harem, in 
which were feveral ladies who had occafions for his affiftance. 
In this fanQuary, the curiofity of the inmates was no lefs excited 
by the extraordinary appearance of the Chriftian doétor, than 
was his, at the novelty of fuch a clafs of patients: 

« Upon receiving the prince’s orders to attend his ladies, one of 
his friends was immediately difpatched with me to the gate of the 
Harem; with directions to the Alcaide of the eunuchs to admit 
myfelf and interpreter whenever I thought it neceffary, 

‘ The eunuchs, who have entire charge of the women, and who 
in fact live always among them, are the children of Negro flaves. 
They are generally either very fhort and fat; or elfe tall, deformed, 
and Jame. ‘Their voices have that particular tone which is obferv- 
able in youths who are juft arrived at manhood ; and their perfons 
altogether afford a difgufting image of weaknefs and effeminacy. 
From the truft repofed in them by their mafters, and the confequence 


which ij gives — the eunuchs exceed in infolence and pride every 
other 
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other clafs of people in the country. They difplayed indeed fo 
much of it towards me, that I was obliged, in my own defence, to 
complain of them once or twice, and have them penifhed. 

« Attended by one of thefe people, after paffing the gate of the 
Harem, which is always locked, and under the care of a guard of 
eunuchs, we entered a narrow and dark paffage, which foon brought 
us to the court, into which the women’s chambers open. We here 
faw numbers of both black and white women and children ; fome 
concubines, fome flaves, and others hired domeftics. 

‘ Upon their obferving the unufual figure of an European, the 
whole multitude in a body furrounded me, and expreffed the utmoft 
allonifhment at my drefs and appearance. Some ftood motionlefs, 
with their hands lifted up, their eyes fixed, and their mouths open, 
in the ufual attitude of wonder and furprize. Some burft into im- 
moderate fits of laughter; while others again came up, and, with 
uncommon attention, eyed me from head to foot. The parts of 
my drefs which feemed moft to attract their notice were my buckles, 
buttons, and ftockings; for neither men nor women in this country 
wear any thing of the kind. With refpect to the club of my hair, 
they feemed utterly at a lofs in what view to confider it: but the 
powder that I wore they conceived to be employed for the purpofe of 
deftroying vermin. Mott of the children, when they faw me, ran 
away in the molt perfect confternation ; and on the whole I ap- 
peared as fingular an animal, and I dare fay had the honour of ex- 
citing as much curiofity and attention, as a lion or a man-tiger, juft 
imported from abroad, and introduced into a country town in 
England on a market day. Every time I[ vifited the Harem I| was 
{urrounded and Jaughed at by this curious mob, who, on my enter- 
ing the gate, followed me clofe to the very chamber to which I was 
proceeding, and on my return univerfally efcorted me out. 

‘ The greateft part of the women were uncommonly fat and un- 
wieldly; had black and full eyes, round faces, with {mall nofes. 
They were of different complexions: fome very fair, fome fallow, 
and others again perfect Negroes. 

‘ One of my new patients being ready to receive me, I was defired 

to walk into her room ; where, to my great furprife, I faw nothing 
but a curtain drawn quite acrofs the apartment, fimilar to that of a 
theatre which feparates the itage from the audience. <A female do- 
meftic brought a very low ftool, placed it near the curtain, and told 
me I was to fit down there, and feel her miftrefs’s pulfe. 
_ * The lady, who had by this time fummoned up courage to fprak, 
Introduced her hand from the bottom of the curtain, and defired 
me to inform her of all her complaints, which the conceived | might 
perfectly perceive by merely feeling the pulfe. It was in vain to 
afk her where her pain was feated, whether in her ftomach, head, or 
back ; the only anfwer I could procure, was a requeft to feel the pulie 
of the other hand, and then point out the feat of the difeafe, and 
the nature of the pain. 

* Having neither fatisfied my curiofity by exhibiting her face, 
nor made me acquainted with the nature of her complaint, I was 
under the neceflity of informing her in pofitive terms, that to under- 
ftand the difeafe is was abfolutely neceflary to fee the tongue, as 
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well as to feel the pulfe; and that without it I could do nothing 
for her. My eloquence, or rather thatof my Jewith interpreter, wag 
however, for a long time exerted in vain; and Iam perfuaded the 
would have difmiffed me without any further enquiry, had not herin- 
vention fupplied her with a happy expedient to remove her embar- 
raffment. She contrived at laft to cut a hole through the curtain, 
through which the extruded her tongue, and thus complied with my 
injunction as far as it was neceflary in a medical view, but mof ef- 


fectually difappointed my curiofity.’ 

Exclufively of his four wives, the prince had about twenty 
other women in his harem, not one of whom was able either to 
write or to read; and among whom Mr. L. found many very 
troublefome patients: for, on not determining their diforders by 
the mere ftate of the pulfe, and not producing inftant cures, 
they at firlt treated him as an ignorant empiric: but, he adds, 
by adapting his deportment to their capacities, he foon ac- 
quired as much undeferved commendation, as he had incurred 
unmerited reproach. 

During his attendance on thefe patients, the prince prefented 
him with a gold watch, and a tolerable horfe: but after he had 
refided, during five weeks, at Tarudant, his proceedings were 
unexpectedly interrupted by the arrival of an order for his im- 
mediate attendance on the Emperor at Morocco; an event 
that gave him much uneafinefs, as it feemed to involve a myftery 
that he could not unfold. Confcious, however, of his inabi- 
lity to withftand this order, he prepared for compliance, after 
exhorting the prince to perfift in the courfe of medicines which 
he was then ufing. 

From Tarudant, then, Mr. L. bent his courfe northward, 
over Mount Atlas, to Morocco; where, when he arrived, 
he had the mortification to hear of a number of anec- 
dotes circulating through the town, to his prejudice; among 
the reft, he was charged with adminiftering internal medi- 
cines for difeafes of the eye, a practice totally new and unac- 
countable: it was added, that European medicines were fo 
powerful, that had he been fuffered to attend the prince much 
longer, he, the prince, would have been ruined for ever. 
Confidering where he then was, there was little in thefe ru- 
mours to afford him confolation; yet, in this ftate of anxious 
fufpence, he was left for a month, before ke could obtain an 
audience of the Emperor: but when he leaft expected it, he 
received an order for ‘his inftant attendance. 

‘ The Moor who introduced me, upon appearing in fight of the 
emperor, proftrated himfelf on the earth, kifled it, and in 2 
very humble manner exclaimed in Arabic, ‘* May God preferve 
the king!” The emperor then ordered him to approach, and de- 
liver what he had to fay. He informed his majeity, that in com- 


pliance with his order he had brought before him the Englifh doc- 
tor; 
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tor; after which, having made a very low bow, he retired, and the 
emperor immediately defired me and my interpreter to advance to- 
wards him; but as fuon as we had got within ten yards of the em- 
peror, two foldiers came up, putled us by the coat, and acquainted 
us that we muft not prefume to approach any further. 

‘ J found the fovereign feated in an European polt-chaife, placed 
in one of his open courts, and drawn by one mule in fhafts, having 
aman on each fide to guide it. Behind the carriage were foot fol- 
diers, fome Negroes and other Moors, in two divifions, forming 
together a half-moon. Some of thefe foldiers were only armed 
with large clubs, while others had mufkets which they held clofe to 
their bodies, and pointed perpendicularly. 

‘ The emperor, after furveying me minutely and with the greateft 
attention, accompanied with no imall ihare of hautexr, demanded 
from my interpreter, in a very ftern manner, if 1 was the Chriftian 
do&tor who had been attending Muley Abfulem? I defired him 
to anfwer that I was.—‘* How came you into the country, and 
were you fent by order of your own king, or by whom?” ‘To ren- 
der my vifit of more importance, I anfwered, ‘* By order of go- 
vernment.’”’—‘* Where did you learn your profeflion, and what 
is the name of the perfon who taught it you?” I informed his ma- 
jefty.—‘* What is the reafon that the French furgeons are better 
than the Englifh; and which do you think are bet?” I anfwerea, 
«‘ The French furgeons are very good, but it muit certainly be al- 
lowed that the Englifh are in general fuperior, being more {cienti- 
fically educated.”” The emperor then obferved, that a French fur- 
geon had come into the country, and in the courfe of his practice 
had killed feveral perfons. 

‘ His majefty next afked, in a very auftere manner, “ What was 
the reafon [ had forbidden Muley Abfulem the ufe of tea?” My 
reply was, ‘* Muley Abfulem has very weak nerves, and tea is in- 
jurious to the nervous fyiftem.”—** If tea is fo unwholefome,”’ replied 
his majefty, ** why do the Englifh drink fo much?” I anfwered, 
“‘ It is true, they drink it twice a day; but then they do not 
make it fo {trong as the Moors, and they generally ufe milk with it, 
which leffens its pernicious effeéts. But the Moors, when once they 
begin to ufe it, make it very ftrong, drink a great deal, and very 
frequently without milk.’’—‘* You are right,” faid the emperor ; 
** and I know it fometimes makes their hands fhake.” After this 
converfation, about a dozen diitilled waters, prepared from different 
herbs, were brought for me to taite, and inform the emperor what 
they were ; which were hot, and which were cold, &c. 

‘ His majeity now condefcended to become more familiar and 
eafy in his remarks, and defired me to obferve the {now on Mount 
Atlas, which his carriage immediately fronted, wifhing to know if 
we had the fame in my country. I anfwered, that we frequently 
had a great dealin the winter feafon, and that England was a much 
colder climate than Morocco. The emperor obferved, that if any 
perfon attempted to go to the top of the mountain, he would die from 
excefs of cold. He then informed me, that on the other fide of 
the mountain was a very fine, plain, and fertile country, which was 
damed ‘Tafitct, 
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‘ Obferving that the emperor was now In a good-humour, [ em- © 


braced the opportunity of mentioning to him, how much my feelings 
had been hurt by the malicious reports which had been for fome 
time paft circulating to my prejudice; that they were of fuch a na- 
ture as to make me very defirous of having my character cleared up, 
by a proper examination into the prefent itate of the prince’s health, 
as well as into the nature of the medicines which lL had been ad- 
miniftering to him. The emperor in reply faid, that he had al- 
ready ordered his Moorith phyfician to examine very particularly my 
medicines; who had declared that he could find nothing improper 
in them. It is very clear, however, that fome fufpicion mult have 
taken place in the breait of the emperor, to have induced him to 
fend privately for thefe medicines, for the purpofe of having them fo 
nicely examined ; from which circumflances I could not help feeling 
it as a very fortunate event for myfe!f, that the prince’s healih was 
in fo favourable a ftate. 

‘ After a converfation of fome length, the heads of which I have 
endeavoured briefly to ttate, the evening being far advanced, the 
emperor commanded one of his attendants to conduét me home to 
his Jew, and defire him to take great care of me: adding, that I 
was agood man, I was Muley Abfulem’s phyfician, and that he 
would fend me home to my entire fatisfaction. He then ordered 
his carriage to drive on.’ 

The Emperor Sidi Mahomet was then nearly eighty years 
of age; and Mr. L. enters into a full character of him, both 
public and private, which tends greatly to illuftrate our 
conceptions of the Moors, and of the ftern capricious govern. 
ment to which they are fubjected. About ten days after this 
interview, his patient, Muley Abfulem, arrived at Morocco, on 
his way to Mecca; having undertaken that pilgrimage by his 
father’s order. The prince informed Mr. L. that he continued 
gradually to recover his fight, and was, in every other refpedct, 
in good health; and, at Mr. L.’s entreaty, he undertook to 
clear up his father’s doubts, and obtain his permiffion to re-~ 
fume his medicines. This fuccefs, and the favourable difpofition 
of the prince, with the renewal of aflurances for the releafe of 
the Englifh captives originally promifed, carried a fair appear- 
ance; and, which was {till more agreeable, as the prince was 
to proceed for Mecca in two or three days, he added, that he 
would take them al! with him as far as Sallee, whence a party 
fhould be difpatched to conduct them to Tangier. ‘To this 
end Mr. L. was defired to ftate the number of Mules neceflary 
to convey his baggage: but, on the night previous to the ex- 
pected journey, all thefe pleafing appearances vanifhed ; for be 
then found himfelf, for the firft time, refufed admiffion to the 
prince, on the plea of bufinefs, and defired to call in the morn- 
ing. When he attended early in the next morning, he faw 
the prince's baggage-muies ready loaded, and was _— 
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that he was to fet off in an-hour’s time. Bufinefs was ftill 
pleaded to evade his folicitations for admiffion, until, at length, 
the prince fent him out ten dollars, with orders to leave the 
garden immediately, as no perfon but the Emperor could fend 
him home. On remonftrating againft this treatment, the 
prince fent him out two dollars more, with notice that he 
might go to the Emperor’s fecretary for a letter of difpatch, 
and then proceed home in what manner he pleafed: but that he, 
the prince, had no farther occafion for him. Mr. L. then de- 
termined to watch his coming out of the houfe: but even then, 
before his interpreter could utter a fentence, the prince, who 
had mounted, rode haftily on, without deigning to honour him 
with the leaft notice. 

Thus, as our author obferves, after all the promifes by 
which he had been drawn thither, he found himfelf left, like 
the crane in the fable, deferted, and at the mercy of a haughty 
and perfidious Emperor. On applying for his letter of difpatch, 
he found (which, it feems, the prince well knew already,) that 
the perfon, who was to grant it, had fet off that morning for 
Fez; and as no perfon for whom the Emperor had fent can 
leave the court till he receives his difpatches, he now confider- 
ed himfelf in every refpect a prifoner. In this dilemma, he 
addrefled a memorial to the Emperor for his difmiffion, as the 
object of his journey was fulfilled; who promifed to grant it, 
and then thought no more about it: but, one month after the 
prince’s departure, he received a fummons to the palace. On 
his repairing thither, a meflenger delivered him the Emperor’s 
orders to attend one of his fultanas, who was indifpofed, to re- 
turn in the afternoon with medicines, and then to report her 
cafe to his majefty. 

Vexed as he now felt himfelf, he had very little time for de- 
liberation, as a meflenger waited to conduct him to the gate of 
the harem. Here he was as much an object of wonderment, 
as in the prince’s harem, and as much crouded with applica- 
tions for advice ; though his patients were all more acceffible 
than the lady behind the curtain at Tarudant. The fultana, 
whom he came to fee, had been, eight years fince, remarkable 
for her beauty and accomplifhments; and being then the fa- 
vourite, fome of her rivals nad endeavoured to poifon her, 
Though her conftitution had refifted the fatal effeéts, the 
poifon had left her in a dreadful ftate of debility and irritation 
in her ftomach, and fhe had wafted to a fhadow. This harem 
contained between fixty and a hundred females, befide a 
humerous retinue of domeftics and flaves, In Mr. L.’s re 
port of this lady’s cafe to the Emperor, he inforined him that 
the fultana’s complaint required a long courle of medicines ; 
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that it would not be needful to change; and, therefore, that he 
propofed to attend her for a fortnight, and then to leave her a 
proper fupply, with fuch directions as might enable her to con- 
tinue them in his abfence. To this plan the Emperor aflented, 
telling him, that he would then fend him home ‘ upon a fine 
horfe;’ and he ordered him ten dollars as a prefent. 

Finding the time ftill running on under this new engage- 
ment, without affording him any hopes of difmiffion, Mr. L. 
had recourfe to artifice; he told his patient, that he had 
brought with him very little more meditines than were fufh- 
cient for the cure of Muley Abfulem; that his ftock was nearly 
{pent ; and, therefore, he defired her, for her own fake, to 
advife the Emperor to fend him to Gibraltar for a frefh fupply. 
The lady told him, that there was no occafion for his going, 
as the Emperor could write to the conful for them. Thus 
filenced, he aflumed the empiric, by informing her, that as no 
one knew the compofition of them but himfelf, to write for 
them would be totally ufelefs. ‘This plea appearing unanfwer- 
able, fhe engaged all the principal women to join her in an 
application for that purpofe; which only produced promiles 
that were not fulfilled. In afew days, however, the Emperor 
fent him a prefent of two horfes, with a pofitive affurance of 
immediate difmiffion, One of thefe horfes was young, but in 
fo wretched and emaciated a condition, that he was fitter for the 
dogs than for travelling ; the other, though in better cafe, was 
completely fuperannuated, and as ufelefs as his companion. 
This latter had been prefented to the Emperor that morning, 
by a poor man, in atonement for fome trifling difgrace which 
he had incurred; the man, however, was committed to prifon, 
and, in the afternoon, the horfe was fent to Mr. L. Before 
thefe fteeds could be got out of the palace walls, the demand 
of fees, by four porters of the gates, and by two deputy mafters 
of the horfe, for themfelves and their principal, left him litte 
occafion to congratulate himfelf on his good fortune. 

Repeated difappointments followed this noble act of muni- 
ficence, before he received the Emperor’s letter of difpatch, 
which was fimply a few lines to the Governor of Tangier, 
ordering him to permit Mr. L. to embark with his two horfes 
for Gibraltar. He now ferioufly prepared for his journey, 
and took leave of the ladies in the harem; who, as they ex- 
pected his return, gave him a variety of commiffions for filks, 
china, and cabinet ware, of which he exhibits a lift, that 
would have required no trifling fum to purchafe, and, when 
purchaled, would not have been eafily conveyed to them. At 
lait, he {ct off, on Muley Abfulem’s horfe, making his inter- 
preter ride the Emperor’s horfes by turns, to give them every 
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poffible chance of reaching Tangier alive. Thefe, with three 
horfemen, two mules for his baggage, and a muleteer, allowed 
him by the Emperor, compofed his travelling fuite. He endea- 
voured to difpofe of his horfes on the road, but without fuccefs ; 
and before he reached Tangier, they were fo thoroughly {pent, 
that he left them with an European gentleman at Mzmora, to 
fell as he could, and with a requeft to fend after him two of 
the beft horfes that he could procure in the province, in order 
that he might avail himfelf of the Emperor’s permiffion for 
their exportation: but unfortunately they did not arrive in 
time. 

The laft inftance of the Emperor’s generofity followed him 
in a fortnight to Tangier, in an order to the governor to pre- 
fent him with two oxen, ten fheep, ten milch goats with their 
kids, and a hundred fowls, with a good ftock of fruits and 
vegetables, to be embarked duty free: thefe were in return for 
his attendance on the fultana, for whom the Emperor requefted 
a frefh fupply of medicines. As the communication between 
the garrifon and Barbary was not open at the time of his 
arrival, Mr. L. acknowleges that this prefent proved more 
valuable than he at firft conceived; yet, on the whole, he adds, 
that the total of what he received was fcarcely more than ade- 
quate to his expences, all compenfation for trouble, anxiety, 
and rifk, out of queftion: he however confoles himfelf in the 
gratification of his curiofity, and in the addition to his ftock of 
knowlege. 

We have been tempted to trace a bare outline of this un- 
common expedition; aS without entering deeper into the 
pleafing detail of Mr. L.’s adventures, or into the characters and 
defcriptions which he fupplies, his reception, treatment, and 
ultimate gratification, fufficiently confirm and illuftrate all the 
information which we can collect relating to this knavifh, 
thabby, barbarous race*. ‘The work is well written, and the 
reflections throughout are manly and liberal ; and however un- 
worthily Mr. Lempriere, as a profeffional man, was gratified 
by fuch royal patients as it was /zs fortune to attend, we may 
hope, by the very large lift of fub{cribers to his Tour +, that 

his 
, * 'Towhom, however, Great Britain, and more than half of the 
other Powers of Europe, fubmit to be sridutary/ —A proof that the 
{pirit of trade does not always raife and ennoble the humaa character. 
If Joux Buty were not a Woollen-draper, we do not believe he 
would take a Aicking from any man, Moor, Turk, or Jew, —whether 
suflomer or nor! 

t ‘The Emperor, with his fous, having contributed fo largely to 
the materials of the werk, migh', with great propriety, have been 
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his ill fuccefs abroad will be fatisfactorily compenfated at 
home. 

Morocco is a fertile country, and in a fine climate: but, in 
this account of it, there is ample fcope for reflection on the 
baneful operation of f{upreme power, unchecked by fixed Jaws ; 
which blafts all fertility, crufhes all induftry, and deadens or 


perverts all the powers of human intellect. N 





Art. Il. The Devil upon Two Sticks in England: being a Conti- 
nuation of Le Diable Boiteux of Le Sage. Vols. V. and VI. 
1zmo. About 250 Pages in each. 6s. fewed. Walter. Pic- 
cadilly. I791. 

HE four former volumes of this fatirical publication were 
reviewed in our Number for Auguft 1790, p. 390,—1to 
which we refer our readers for a general character of the work. 

The fame machinery is ftil] continued, with fimilar fuccefs 

in its management. Don Cleofas is introduced by his friend, 

the Devil, to the death-bed fcenes of many well-known cha- 
racters ; and is made a witnefs to the laft moments of many 
more, who, it is to be hoped, never exifted but in the fancy of 
the author. Among thofe whom we recognifed, we were 
happy to find the unfortunate, worthy, and ill-requited, Valen- 
tine Morris, Efq. the late owner of Persheld; of whofe name 
very honorable mention is made.—This fubject (of deaths) is 
continued throughout the whole of the fifth volume, and occu- 
pies part of the fixth ; it is in fact too long; we grow dull, if 
not melancholy. ‘The remainder of the Jaft volume is filled 
with fleeping adventures and dreams. ‘The uniformity of this 
nocturnal entertainment is pleafingly interrupted by the intro- 
duction of a pathetic, though romantic, tale, which is faid to be 

a true ftory.——-We fhall feleCt fome of the lighter and lefs dif- 

trefling fcenes, for the amufement of our readers. 

Don Cleofas had entered into a converfation with the Devil 
on two Sticks, on the philofophy of dreams; 

‘ It is not my butinefs,’ anfwered the Demon, —* nor, to tell you 
the truth, —my immediate inclination, to lefiure you on any coubt. 
ful points of philofophy, or to accompany you in any of the various 
ways which ingenious men have purfued in the {cience of intellectual 
anatomy.—Nor have J, believe me, brought you to the parapet of 








placed at the head of the Ii! In about a month after the author’s 
return co Gibraltar, the Emperor Sidi Mahomet died, and was fuc- 
ceeded by his eldeft fon, Muley Yazid, whofe mother was the 
deughter of an Englith renegado; which circumitance may, per- 


haps, account for the farcurable difpofiticn that he is repusted to 


fhew toward this nation. 
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this houfe to attemot fixing the precife points of analogy between 
the dreams of the night, and the actions of the day,—but to prefent 
them all for your amufement and inftruction in the various fhapes 
and forms in which I actually difcover them.—But as I perceive you 
are gaping for fomething out of the way of common life, however 
allufive it may be to the too common tranfactions of it, —I fhall in- 
troduce to your notice an highly decorated chamber, where all the 
opiates of wealth cannot command a calm and untroubled repofe.— 
The man who fleeps in that {plendid bed, has been a governor in the 
Ealt Indies, from whence he is returned to Europe one of the richett 
men that had ever been employed in the Afiatic fervice of his country: 
though aétually poffeffed of a clear revenue of forty thoufand pounds 
a year,—he is at this moment fuffering all the pains of the tharpeft 
hunger.—His dream is fomething like the torments which the poets 
have invented for the punifhment of ‘Tantalus :—For he now thinks 
that he is in an extreme want of food, and walking through large 
fields of rice, all his own,—not a grain of which he can pluck from 
the ftem, but turns inftantly to ftone on the touch of his finger. 

‘ The next houle belongs to a duke, who has a moft beautiful 
and amiable duchefs, and they live together in all the comfort and 
decorum of domettic life. His Grace never thinks, or even looks at 
any woman but his wife ;—while fhe, wholly employed in attending 
to his happinefs,—maintaining her own honour,—and watching over 
the education of her children,—cannot even be perfuaded to engage 
in the amufements of the world,—and has fuch an averfion to play of 
every kind, that a pack of cards is never feen in her houfe :—Never- 
thelefs, fuch is the capricious p!ayfulnefs of our fleeping fancies, that 
the Duke now actually dreams of keeping a married woman in his 
houfe, as a miltrefs, who is countenanced by the Duchefs;— 
while the latter thinks, in her fleep, that fhe has contracted a very 
large debt at play, which fhe is not able to fatisfy from her own 
purfe ;—and that, in order to make up the fum, fhe is a¢tually bor- 
rowing a {mall heap of guineas of the wife of one of her own tradef- 
men. 

« At no great diftance lives a lawyer of the firft eminence, who 
fills, with fuperior ability, one of the firft offices in the ftate ;—and if 
tne fubjec&t of his prefent thoughts could be made known to others, 
as it will be to you,—there would be fine employment for the criti- 
cal obfervers, and farcattic {narlers of this great city. —The fubject 
of his prefent dream is as follows :—in his fleep, for fleep is very 
expeditious in its transformations,—he thinks that he no longer 
prefides in an European court of juftice;—and that he is not only the 
jedge, but the governor of a confiderable city in fome other part of 
the world,—and violently enamoured of a beautiful young lady, 
the wife of a general officer, who is employed in the diftant fervice 
of his country.—The refiftance of this virtuous woman ferving only 
to inflame his pffions,— and defpairing of fuccefs from the gentler 
modes of amorous perfuafion,—he determines to have recourfe to 
more decifive methods,—and to employ the fevereft operations of 
terror. —tle accordingly contrives that letters, purpofely forged, 
and importing a treafunable correfpondence,—fhould be dropped in 
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her apartments ;—and, on the pretended difcovery of them, he 
commands the officers of juflice to bring her before him ;—and, ina 
fecret converfation, informs her of the terms on which fhe may be 
reftored to initant liberty. 

© On her treating the propofition with difdain he orders her to the 
confinement of a dungeon,—from which the is made to underftand, 
that no releafe is to be obtained, but by fubmitring to gratify the 
wishes of the judge.—Her cheflity, however, {till proving {uperior 
to her fears,—the ts informed that fentence of death is paffed upon 
her, and that fhe muft prepare to be burned alive,—or fubmit her- 
felf to his pleafure, who only can do away the horrid fentence he has 
pronounced againft her.—Thefe terrors not being of fuflicient force 
to relax her rigid virtue,—the enraged judge orders a burning 
cau!dion to be prepared, in which fhe is to be thrown ;—and fhe is 
alrcady brought forth to chufe the luft of his arms, or the tortures of 
the furnace.— Without hefitation fhe prefers the latter, —and is re- 
folved, at all events, to die as fhe lived, true to the hufband fhe 
adored: But, as fhe afks of Heaven to give her ftrength to pafs the 
fiery trial, her hufband arrives,—feizes the libidinous judge,—and 
orders his foldiers to caft him into the cauldron;—from whole flames 
he is preferved by awaking in a ftate of alarm and terror, which 
may give him a very juit idea of the feelings of fome of thofe un- 
fortunate wretches whom it has been his duty to confign to the 
gallows.’ 

‘ This felf fame fleep,’ faid Don Cleofas, ‘ like death,—of 
which it is faid to be the counterpart,—is a very unceremonious 
Jeveller of diftinctions.’ 

‘ Jt is,indeed,’ anfwered Afmodeus; and that gentleman whom 
you fee walking to and fro in his bed-chamber, and wrapped in a 
night-gown,—1s, at this very moment, of the fame opinion.—He 
has been arrived a fhort time from Spain, where he refided for many 
years in different mercantile capacities ;—and ts at length returned 
to his own country with a comfortable fortune.—He has juft dream- 
ed that he was a footman, and in adifpute with his mafter about dir- 
tying his livery, he efcaped being knocked down, by awaking from 
the tright of fuch a difagreable menace.—He immediately quitted 
his bed,—and is walking about his room to cool his impatience, at 
being put in mind of certain circumtftances of his former life, during 
“ night, which he takes fo much pains to forget throughout the 

ay.” 

* But tell me, I befeech you,’ exclaimed the Count, ¢ is that 
merry lady fleeping or waking, who laughs {0 loud that the burfls of 
her mirth reach us at this diftance.—1 hear her as diftinélly almoft as 
if I were in her chamber.’ 

* Her mirth,’ anfwered the Demon, ‘is the mirth of fleep; and 
T will tell you the caufe of it:—'The lady dreams that fhe has loft a 
confiderable {um of money at the gaming table;—and, in order to 
pay her debts of honour, the has procured a tradefman to exchange 
her real jewels for falfe ones, of the fame figure and appearance, and 
to pay her the difference.—It is the fhrewdnefs of the contrivance, 
aad the complete joke of maneging the bufinefs without the —— 
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ledge of her hufband, that occafions the burits of laughter which are 
the objects of your curiofity. 

‘ The lady in the next houfe is in a very different fituation,— 
her fleep is a very weeping one, —and her pillow is, at this moment, 
wet with the tears of fancy. —She is occupied alfo about gaming-mil- 
fortunes ;—and dreams that, having fent a diamond ring, in a hur- 
ry, to be pawned, in order to raife a fupply for the moment,—it was 
unluckily taken to the very jeweller from whofe fhop fhe had con- 
trived to purloin it about a year before ;—and whom the now thinks 
that fhe is bribing with a jewe! of equal value, which the fairly pur- 
chafed, to huh up the matter, and keep it a fecret from the world, 

‘ But if you would look for real happinefs, you may find it in the 
curtained comforts of that green bed, which ts occupied by a page 
of the court: —He dreams that he attendsthe King, in the character 
of aid-de-camp, at arevicw,—and that his Majeity has done him the 
honour to borrow a pocket-handkerchief of him. 

‘ Nor is the woman in the parallel chamber of the adjoining hovfe 
lefs fatisfied with her fituation.—She is a fafhionable woman of the 
town, ard one of the mott artful feducers of her tribe ;—who is now 
dreaming that fhe is metamorphofed into a cat, and amufing herielf 
in playing with a moufe till the devours it. 

‘ But, {peaking of transformations,’ continued the Demon, ‘ you 
may fee a widow lady, at no great diftance, who is fallen afleep with 
Ovid’s Metamorphoies in her hand,—and is now actually dreaming 
that fome or other of the heathen gods has defcended from Olympus, 
to make love to her, in the fhape of an officer of the horfe-guards. 

* In the upper chamber of the next houfe,—which is Jet out into 
lodgings,—you may perceive a perfon drefling himfelf in a great 
hurry; and, as 1 can affure you, in a ftate of extreme mortification. 
—He is a poor clergyman, who enjoys the agreable office of chrif- 
tening all che children,—vifiting all the fick,—and burying all the 
dead,—in one of the largeft parithes of this metropolis.—He has 
jaft been dreaming that he was promoted to one of the richeit bifhop- 
ricks of the Englifh church ;—and juit as, in the joy and pride of 
his heart, he had determined never more to chrilten a child, or bury 
acorpfe, he was awakened by the maid fervant of the houfe, to be 
informed that a meflenger waited to conduct him to baptize a new- 
boro infant, which he will moit affuredly chriften to-day, and bury 
t0-morrow. 

‘ Immediately under him is a gentleman, who would be, and 
mot defervedly, an object of univerfal compafiion, if his ficuation 
were to latt beyond the vilion of the night :—He employs his talents 
in writing for the news-papers ;—and he is now dreaming thac he 
has quitted life, and been condemned by the tribunal of the fhades 
below, to be tormented by all the lying paragraphs he has ever 
written,—which are to be embodied in the thape of harpies, on pur- 
pofe to form his punifhment. 

* The perfon who fleeps on the fame floor, was a very inoffenGve 
7 nh marching regiment,—-whofe condact was {0 eminently 
rs inger ed en a particular occafion coring the American war, 
caat his brother officers united ia recommending him to fell his com= 
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miffion.—This brave man has juft been dreaming that he was a 
general officer ;—and, as areward for fome military exploit, of great 
honour to himfelf, and advantage to his country, that he has received 
the thanks of both Houles of Parliament; ard been informed, by a 
meflage from the Secretary of State, of his M jeity’s intentions to 
honour him wich the firft vacant ribbon of the Order of the Bath. 

¢ In the chamber immediately beneath the officer, fleeps a young 
man who will awake to the mott cruel difappointment.—He has dif- 
fipated his fortune in the expenfive pleafures of his age ;—and has, 
for fome time, lived upon the credit he could obtain from tradefmen, 
and the money he could borrow of friends. He now dreams thata 
diftant relation in the Eaft Indies, whom he has never feen, has left 
him a very large fortune; which, however, he is doomed, alas, to 
enjoy but avery thort time ; for he will awake to be refufed the loan 
of another guinea, by one of his moft intimate acquaintance, —and 
to be threatened by his taylor with all the comforts of a prifon. 

« The good woman who fleeps in the back-room, on the ground- 
floor, is the miftrefs of the houfe.—She is, at this moment, dream- 
ing, that her lodgers have all paid her up to the prefent day, and that 
the young gentleman, whom | have juit defcribed, has made her a 

refent of a filver coffee-pot. 

‘ The large houfe on the fame fide of the way, belongs to an 
old bachelor of large fortune, who has been daily attended by three 
phylficians for thefe twelve months paft,—for a very painful chronic 
diforder, which they knew to be incurable.—He now fancies in his 
fleep that he has invited his three doctors to dine with him to-mor- 
row,—and that he fhall not be able, from thofe accidents which 
dreams fometimes produce, to provide a fingle dith for their enter- 
tainment. And a very difagreable kind of fait, I can tell you, to- 
morrow will prove for thefe medical gentlemen ;—for, very unfor- 
tunately for them, but very fortunately for himfelf, their patient 
will die this very night.’ 

From the conclufion of the fixth volume, it appears that the 
author has not yet exhaufted his fubject: we may, of courfe, 
foon expect to fee it refumed. 

On the whole, as this is a Devil of Genius, we fhould not 
be very forry to meet with him again,—the next time that he 
“© takes his walks abroad.” 0 

a 





Art. 1V. Tranfa&ions of the Society inftituted at London for the 
Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce; with 
the Premiums offered in the Year 1791. Vol. 1X. 8vo. pp. 
400. 5s. Boards. Dodiley, Becket, &c. 1791. 


AS the nature and extent of this public-fpirited inftitution 

are already known to our readers, an analyfis of the pre- 

fent volume, with fuch remarks as the perufal of it has fuggeft- 
ed, will alone be requifite. : 

In 
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In this, as in the preceding volumes, agriculture occupies 
the firft place:—but, under this general head, planting ftands a 
forward and prominent feature. ‘The papers on hufbandry are 
not many ; nor are they in this inftance peculiarly intereft- 
ing. 

Under the head chemiftry we have one paper ; which, how- 
ever, belongs rather to the next clafs, manufactures ; being 
a defcr ption of the tar-works of Lord Dundonald and Co, 
with a propofal for applying their method of extracting tar 
from pit coals, to fteam engines, &c. and thus converting the 
{moke into tar, which, if MINERAL tar can be rendered ufe- 
ful in naval concerns, may become a great national ‘benefit. 
The author of this paper is Mr. William Pitt, of Pendeford, 
near Wolverhampton.-—We fhall take farther notice of hts 

Under mechanics, we have defcriptions and engravings of — 
an ingenious weighing machine—a proportional fcale for reducing 
maps, &c.—a nail drawer—and an improvement of the gun- 
harpoon, with certificates of the application of this engine: an 
invention which reflects the highett credit on the fociety. 

The head colonies and trade furnithes fome valuable obfervations 
on the gum cafhew, as an article of dyeing ;—on the importa- 
tion of Weft India coffee in pulp; and on the propagation of 
cinnamon in Jamaica;—with hints refpecting the manufacture 
of fail-cloth, recommending the ufe of animal in preference to 
vegetable fize ; and with others refpe€ting the prefervation of 
piles, &c. by varnifhing them with oil: an application which 
cannot be rendered generally practicable. 

Thefe papers occupy not quite one half of the volume; the 
remainder of which is made up with official papers ;—as re- 
wards bettowed—prefents—models, &c. received—a lift of the 
prefent officers, &c. of the fociety—premiums offered —a lift of 
fubfcribers—and a prefacem-tending to imprefs the reader with 
the importance of the contents. 

After this general view, we fhall return to fuch particulars 
as appear moft worthy of notice. 

In a paper fent by Mr. Wiliiam Johnfon of Petworth, Suf- 
fex, claimant of the gold medal, (which he obtained,) we find 
fome practical dire€tions on raifing oaks. Indeed, the weald of 
Suffex, which, from the certificate produced, appears to be 
the fcene of Mr. J.’s praétice, has long been celebrated for 
the management of its timber, and might now be taken as a 
pattern for the reft of the kingdom: 


‘ It hath been hinted (fays Mr. J.) that I put myfelf to unne- 
ceffary expence, by fetting my acorns and planting my plants 
thicker or nearer together than is neceflary 5 but having in the year 
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1769 planted about four acres exactly after the fame manner, and 
in 1771 having planted five acres more in the fame way, and thofe 
lantations having fuccceded to admiration, I thought it right to 
urfue the fame method on the prefent occafion. 
¢ That mice and other vermin deftroy a great many of the acorns, 
and that in an unkind feafon many perifh in the ground, every 


perfon mu 


fet my acorns fo near together. ; 
« Ac the end of two years (after planting) Icut off the forelt- 


plants, (intended for underwood, ) in order to ftrengthen the roots, 
and to make them produce more thoots ; which effect it had, befides 


letting the air in upon the young oaks. 


‘ ] hav 


years uncu 


derly : and every purpofe feems to have been anfwered ; for] have, 
in the two {mall plantations above mentioned, as fine young oaks 
and underwoods as are to be feen any where in this part of the 


country. 

¢ Oaks, 
apart: bu 
each other 


the number every time the underwoods are cut; by which means 


there is an 


that are beft placed for ftanding. 


¢ Drain 
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ft fuppole: thefe, amongft other reafons, induced me to 


e never fuffered my underwoods to ftand above eight 
t, to prevent their drawing up the young oaks too ten- 


when they get large, fhould ftand at leaft thirty fee: 
t in order to have good ones, at proper diltances from 
, it is neceflary to raife them thick at firft, and to leffen 


opportunity of faving the ftrongelt /aplings *, and thofe 





ing I hold very necefiary, having obferved that in two 


places, where the water hath been fuffered to ttand, the oaks never 


profper.’ 


Stephen Martin of Ringwood, Hampfhire, Efq. is likewite 


a fuccefsful claimant of the gold medal,—for cultivating the 
© repland or red willow.’ , 

Here we conceive it our duty, as the guardians of true {ci- 
ence, to point out a want of its firft principle—an accuracy of 
term: a principle which ought to be infeparable from the pub- 
lications of this fociety. Whether the tree under notice be the 
red willow or the red fallowy,—whether the falix-alba, or the 
falix-caprea, is not afcertained ; though they are as diftinét, 
in their general habits and appearances, as the floe and the 


apricot. 
On the 


we thought, had Jong.ago been exhaufted, by Tul and his dif- 
ciples :—but we find it has again become a public topic, hav- 
ing its warm advocates: not, however, fo much among experi- 
mental farmers, as among the drill-makers; with whofe petty 
bickerings the ear of the public has for fome time paft been 


fatioued. 


Cooke’s machine’ is the favourite. One filver and two gold me- 


dals appea 


drill hufbandry, we have two papers. This fubjedt, 


In the papers before us, we find, ‘ the Reverend Mr. 


r to have been already given, and feveral others are 
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* Seedlings, we prefume, Mr. J. means. 
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offered, on this fubje&t. In the lift of officers of the focietys 
we fee the Rev. Mr. Cooke’s name, a joint fecretary of the 
committee of agriculture. 

On potatoes, this volume contains two or three papers: one 
of them * profeffing to have difcovered a cure for the curd. 
The paper, however, is unpardonably incoherent, and the 
conclufion drawn, we are afraid, is premature, ‘The caufe is 
attributed to planting large fets and earthing up the plants: a 
practice, which, in the infancy of the culture in this ifland, 
and which was continued for half a century without producing 
curled tops, was prevalent. “That forcing the different forts, 
by large plants and deep rich foil, may, like forcing the dif- 
ferent forts of fruit by grafting them on free ftocks, haften 
their decay, is very probable; and, of courfe, a contrary prac 
tice may prolong their duration. Our readers, however, fhall 
hear Mr, Hollins; the following are his concluding para- 
graphs : 

‘ Eighthly, To the curious, or thofe who have a mind to prove 
my experiment : ; 

‘ As 1 have endeavoured to fhew the caufe and cure of the difeafe, 
I think it proper to lay it down, with full directions. How to ob- 
tain a curly crop of potatoes. Set, the beginning of June, not very 
thick in the row; manure well; earth them the ufual time, do it 
repeatedly once in fourteen days, two or three times; let nothin 
browfe them till the end of O&ober ; and when dug, pick the largeit 
and preferve for feed; and if the feafon permits (as I have ob- 
ferved in vol. viii. p. 21.), I dare venture to promile a plentiful crop 
of curled potatoes. 

* Ninthly, When a dry fummer, the ground well manured, with 
earthing co-operating, the cultivator muft be very careful; for the 
above-mentioned obfervations are the real and only caufe of bring- 
ing on the difeafe: but rich foil, having a fouthern afpeét, even in 
a teafonable year, is equal to a dry fummer in other fituations.’ 

Other papers on agriculture are—one on the cultivation of 
wafte lands, by Sir Thomas Hanmer,—three on bees, by Mr. 
Hubbard, Mr. Morris, and Mrs. Clifton,—and one which is 
held out as an evidence of the impropriety of the praétice of 
fallowing :—a fubject which has lately given rife to much ar- 
gument among theorifts, more particularly among thofe who 
are interefted in the drill culture: but on which, men of prac- 
tice have long had a decided opinion. 

This paper requires fome attention. It is from Samuel 
Dunn, Efq. of the Adelphi. 

In the preface to the volume, we are told that 

‘ The letter from Mr, Dunn inferted in this volume, relating an 
experiment of planting potatoes on ground propofed to be fallowed, 





* By Mr. Thomas Hollins of Berriew, Montgomeryshire. 
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and the account of the value of the crop obtained thereon, will tend 
to elucidate that matter.’ 

The letter itfelf we give at length : 

‘ Sir, I feel myfeif fo much indebted to the fociety for the in- 
formation I have obtained in a variety of inftances, and more par- 
ticularly from the circumftance I am about to relate, in which con- 
fiderable profit has attended my experiments in agriculture, that I 
think it a duty I owe to the fociety at large, to acquaint them with 
my fuccefs, whereby an ancient and habitual prejudice has been 
overcome. 

‘ The knowledge we daily gain from the labours of fcientific and 
ingenious men, will, io progrefs of time, bring our ifland into the 
greateft repute ; and the readinefs with which the gentleman, the 
farmer, and the gardener, attempt to bring to perfection new dif- 
coveries, does credit to our country, and enriches its inhabitants, 

‘ I now take the liberty of ftating to the fociety an experiment 
in agriculture, where the fixed notion of a fallow being abfolutely 
neceflary to deftroy quick or couch grafs, and make the land pro- 
lific for the next crop, is at leaft very much weakened, if not to- 
tally deftroyed. 

« A piece of land near the river Trent, in Lincolnfhire, meafur- 
ing one acre and a half, was, two years ago, in the occupation of 
a tenant who managed it fo ill, that I found it in very poor condi- 
tion, and overrun with quick grafs. 

‘In that ftate | took it into my own hands at Lady-day : through 
the bad condué of my agent, it was fown with barley, and laid down 
with clover and other feeds: the crop was indifferent, and the {mall 
feeds were choaked and loft. 

* Every perfon | confulted, advifed a fummer fallow, affuring 
me no other method would do, and that it fhould be fown with 
linfeed the following {pring, and then laid down for grafs. 

© The knowledge I had gained in attending the agriculture com- 
mittees, and reading the Society’s annual publications, induced me 
to think otherwife ; and had furnifhed an idea, that a good crop of 
potatoes might be got, and the land enriched by the manure necef- 
fary for that crop, as well as by the manner of fetting them ; fo 
that the quick grafs and weeds might be in great meafure, if not 
totally, deitroyed by the hoeing, &c. 

‘ I communicated my thoughts to the Rev. James Cooke, and to 
you, Sir, who were of the fame opinion ; and I accordingly gave 
directions for the land to be prepared, and the potatoes fet in the 
firft week in May 1790. 

‘ | here again molt acknowledge the value I ought to fet upon 
the honour of being a member of this fociety ; for the information 
which the fociety had obtained relative to the curled potatoe, and 
for which they fo properly threw out their premium, and gave their 
money, I availed mpfelf of, and ordered potatoes to be bought, of 
a different fort from any then in our country, and from land not 
fimilar to mine in.quality, and purchafed that fort called the Scotch 


kidney. 
‘ The 
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i ft luxu- 

‘ The potatoes came up in a pleafing manner, grew mo 
riantly, od I had not one curled amongtt them : in the month of 
July they were thought fo valuable, that eighteen pounds was of- 


fered for them on the ground. 
é They ftood till October, when they were taken up, and a large 


ye made of them ; which is laying them up in a heap, and covering 
them with ftraw and a {pit of earth. In December lait they were 
fold, and one hundred and twenty facks were delivered to the 
buyers, at four fhillings per fack, which amounts to twenty-four 
pounds; befides a fufficient quantity faved for fetting two acres of 
land in the fpring; and our country family having fufficient for their 
ufe, feveral bufhels given away, and fome fent to town. 
‘ In the fame month the land was once ploughed, and without 
any frefh manure fown with wheat, which is now on the ground in 


a promifing ftate. 
‘ The fociety will, from this experiment, find that their labours 


are daily becoming more and more ufeful to mankind: and whiltt 
they are receiving information by practical knowledge, and the 
communications of their candidates, they are encouraging improve- 
ments for the good of the kingdom in general, and benefiting 
individuals, by removing ancient prejudices, and fixing a fyftem 
of praétice unknown to former times.’ 

We do not mean to queftion Mr. Dunn’s narrative, nor to 
check his admiration :—but what does his paper prove refpect- 
ing the general principle of fallowing? We are neither told 
what labour was beftowed on cleaning the land during the 
growth of the potatoes, nor the ftate in which it was left, any 
farther than that it appeared, to Mr. D.’s judgment, in a * pro- 
mifing ftate,’ on the roth of January. Even admitting that, 
by potatoes, foul land may, with labour and manure, be brought 
into fuch a ftate as to give a frefhnefs to wheat, a few months 
after fowing, or even one full crop of corn,—what does this 
avail in the hufbandlike management of lands in general ? Can 
ail the foul lands of thefe kingdoms be fubjected, in pracPice, to 
the potatoe crop? or is checking the foulnefs of arable land, 
for one crop, a proof of good hufbandry? 

Our readers may be affured, that we have no intention to 
obftruct the advances of agriculture: the only firm bafis in 
which the profperity of a nation can reft :—but we are defirous 
that they, who endeavour to promote it, would be cautious in 
drawing general conclufions, From the folitary experiment 
(+f it deferve the term,) mow under notice, not even the fha- 
dow of a conclufion, in proof of the principle held out, can 
be fairly drawn: while the aggregate experience of pra@tical 
men, as well as the more accurate obfervers of their practice, 
appear to us to have eftabdlifhed, very fully, that when Jand 
has acquired the degree of inveterate foulnefs, which a confi- 
derable proportion of the arable lands of thefe kingdoms at pre- 
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fent poflefles, a whole year’s fallow is effential to right manage~ 
ment, whether we view the intereft of the tenant, of the land- 
lord, or of the community. The truth feems to be, that agri- 
culture is too diffufe and too difficult an art to be taken up, in 
a defultory way, by men who have not an extenfive, and, at the 
fame time, a practical, knowlege of the fubject. 

Barren and uninterefting, however, as this volume is in 
regard to agriculture, it proves, in other particulars, the im- 
portance and utility of this fociety. 

Mr.Pitt’s paper, (mentioned in the beginning of this article, } 
on converting the /moke arifing from fteam engines, &c. into 
tar and pitch, may lead to much national advantage. ‘The author 
informs us, that Lord Dundonald’s procefs, for preparing thofe 
articles from the fmoke of pitcoal,. is carried on with fuccefs at 
many great works in the neighbourhood of collieries and iro 
works; that the iron mafters furnifh the coal, and receive the 
cokes in return, the proprietors of the tar works having only 
the fmoke for their trouble ; and that 120 tons of coals produce, 
on an average, 28 barrels of tar, of two hundred weight and a. 
half each, worth 10s. per hundred, or 21 barrels of pitch of 
the fame weight, worth r5s. per hundred. ‘The procefs is 
conducted as follows: 

A range of 18 or 20 ftoves is fupplied with coal kept burning 
at the bottom: the fmoke is conveyed, by horizontal tunnels, 
into a Capacious funnel, 100 yards or more in length, built of 
bricks, fupported by arches, and covered on the top with a 
fhallow pond of water: the fmoke, condenfed by the chill of the 
water, falls on the bottom of the tunnel in the form of tar, and 
is conveyed by pipes into a receiver, whence it is pumped into 
a large boiler, and boiled to a proper confiftence, or otherwife 
infpitlated into pitch: the volatile parts, which arife during 
this infpiflation, are again condenfed into an oil ufed for 
varnith, 

It feems to be only at the iron works, where immenfe 
quantities of cokes are neceflary, that this praétice has been 
hitherto introduced. Mr. Pitt propofes the application of it to 
iteam engines and other fimilar works, and gives a {ketch of 
the conftruction which appears moft convenient in that inten- 
tion, He obferves that the boilers, &c. muft be erected below 
ground, a circumftance which will give them the advantage of 
great ftability, at an inconfiderable expence. 

It may here be proper to take notice, that there is another 
principle on which fmoke may be deftroyed, and which does 
not feem to receive fuch general attention as we think it de- 
ferves ; naniely, admitting the air immediately over the fire, 
and making the comniunication with the chimney under the 
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prate ; fo that the fire-place may be confidered as the fhort leg 
of an inverted fyphon, and the chimney as the lung one, In 
thefe circumftances, the air, heated below, afcends through 
the higher leg ; and the frefh air, entering over the fire to 
{upply its place, carries the fmoke down with it; in this paflage 
through the fire, the fmoke burns and is confumed, fo as to be 
no longer difcernible, and, as the fmoke thus becomes fuel, a 
proportionable addition is at the fame time made to the heat. 
We have often been furprifed that a principle fo fimple has never 
been brought forward in claim of the premiums which the So- 
ciety have fo repeatedly offered for preventing the annoyance of 
{moke. ‘Though the boiler, or veilel, to be heated, could not, 
in this conftruction, be placed om the fire, we conceive 
there would be no great difficulty in contriving fuch a difpofi- 
tion, as that the veffel might receive the full effect of the heat, 
both in its defcent from the upper furface of the fire, and in its 
fubfequent afcent through the lower part of the chimney. ‘The 
converfion of fmoke into tar or pitch is certainly an obje&t of 
great magnitude and importance, but can never be expected to 
become fo general as the lefs operofe procefs for converting it 
into heat ; and we fhall be happy if this hint fhould tend in any 
degree to promote the laudable views of the Society. 

The fociety has particular merit in bringing forward the 
manufacture of the HOPBIND ;—a vegetable production, which, 
at prefent, is fubjeCted to the difgraceful practice of burning it, 
on the ground, in the open air ;—the few afhes which it affords 
being fuffered to remain in the {mall heaps, in which they arg 
made, until run together by rains, or to be blown about by 
the winds, into the hedges, or over them, out of the grounds ! 
unpardonable management ; yet common, we believe, to all 
the hop diftricts of this country! We have no expeétation, 
however, of feeing cloth made from the vines of the hop; but 
that bagging, (or facking,) of a prime quality, may be pro- 
duced trom them, is beyond all doubt; and confidering the 
diftance from which this neceflary article is brought to the hop 
countries, the ftalks, perhaps, cannot be converted to a more 
ufeful purpofe than that of inclofing their own produce *,—The 

papers 





* The piece of cloth fent to the fociety, in quantty 25 yards, 
was, ‘ as might well be expe&ted at the commencement of a manu- 
facture, of a coarfe kind, fit for facking, hop-bagging, or other in- 
ferior ufes. But a fmall piece fhewn by the fame candidate, finer 
fpan and clofer woven, gave reafon to believe that, by due manage- 
ment, a cloth may be formed from thefe ftalks applicable to many 
ufeful purpofes.” Mr. Lockett’s method of working the binds, which 
he is far from thinking to be perfeé&t, was, to cut them in lengths 
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papers on this fubjeét have for their author, Mr. John Lockett, 
of Donington, near Newbury, Berks, to whom the premium 
of 201. was adjudged. 

Mr. Hanin’s * weighing machine is ingenious, fimple, and 
valuable ; as giving, at one view, the weights of the principal 
countries of Europe : but, like the other articles of the ciafs of 
mechanics, it cannot eafily be defcribed without the engraving. 

Mr. Bailey’s+ proportional fcale has likewife fome claim to in- 
genuity :—but we think the fimple contrivance of crofs threads, 
in common ufe among map makers, is more practical. 

Mr. Rich’s nail drawer is in ufe. When the head of the 
nail, fpike, or bolt, ftands fufficiently prominent for the inftru- 
ment to lay hold of it, or when the wood can be eafily fcooped 
from beneath it, the purchafe gained is very great. 

The gun harpoon is probably the moft ufeful inftrument 
which the Society has brought into public notice, though, we 
are forry to find, not yet into general ufe. We have, however, 
in this volume, a number of certificates of whales being taken 
by its means: together with a plate and defcription of Mr. 
Charles Moore’s improvement t of this inftrument, by a cover 
to the Lock; thereby preferving the priming from wet. 

An extract from a paper of Dr. Titford of Spanifhtown, 
Jamaica, relative to the curing of coffee, and fending it 
home in the pulp, will, we fuppofe, be acceptable tu our 
readers : | 

‘ Coffee being an article lately much encreafed in demand in 
Europe and America, and in confequence commanding a high 
price, which has induced many planters lately to cultivate it; I beg 
leave to fubmit to the fociety a plan for fending it home, in a better 
and more improved ftate than now done. ‘The mode now ufed in 
general, by the planter, when the coffee is ripe on the trees, is as 

ollows : 





of 2 or 3 feet, and boil them in lye, (in which, linen had before been 
boiled for bleaching,) till the rind feparated eafily from the fta!k : they 
then ftripped fo freely, that children might do it, and the yield was 
great. The fubfequent parts of the procefs were the fame as for 
hemp or flax, but this material was more ftubborn than either. 
Carding feemed to work it better than hackling, and made it like 
cotton. The liquor, in which the ftalks were boiled, was fo ttrongly 
coloured, that he thought it might be ufeful in dyeing; and the 
cloth itfelf was fo impregnated with colour, that he is apprehenfive 
it will not bleach without great difficulty, though the apparent great 
folubility of the colouring matter by lye, (probably before faturated, 


or killed as the workmen call it,) may give fome room to expect a 
different event. 


* Of Paris. + Of Shoreditch. 
} For which he obtained a premium of 10 guineas. 
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‘ They bring the coffee to a machine called a peeling-mill, 
where it is divetted of its outfide fkin and pulp; after which, it is 
ut in heaps, and undergoes a flight fermentation ; then {pread out, 
and dried on platforms or terraces, until it is perfectly cured, when 


it is ftored until all the crop is gotin. 
‘ The berries ripening fo fait, it requires every exertion of the 


planter’s itrength to get in the fruit in due time. — 

« When the crop is over, they begin to prepare it for market, by 
again putting it in the fun, and carrying it to the peeling and 
winnowing mills, where it is totally divelted of its coats and impu- 
rities, and the broken and bad coffee picked out, &c. after which 


it is fit for market. 
‘ It muft be obferved, only the moft confiderable coffee-planters 


have the above mills: the {mall and needy planters beat out their 
coffee in large wooden mortars, or troughs, by which a wafle is 
made by breaking the berry. ; 

‘ When any coffee is kept for private ufe, or ifland confumption, 
it does not undergo the above proceffes; but the ripe fruit, as it is 

icked from the trees, is fpread out in the fun, and fimply well 
dried, and beat out as it is wanted for ufe or fale. 

‘ Coffee is well known to improve, when {fo preferved, by drying 
it in the berry ; but to daily impair and fall off, when it is divelted 
of its coverings, as it is now fent to market; for which reafon the 
planter does not beat out his coffee, till ready to fend it. 

‘ Upon the above facts, I will endeavour to point out the advan- 
tages that will be derived by coffee being fent homein the whole 
berry, well dried, and alfo the objections and difficulties that will 
attcend fuch mode. 

« One advantage will be, the caufing lefs trouble, and requiring 
lefs negro-labour, at a time of the year when the planter is the molt 
employed. ; 

‘ And this is an obje&t to the planter, by faving the hire of 
negroes, which is very high during crop; and fometimes they can- 
not be procured, in which cafe the coffee drops off the trees, and 
is loft. 

‘ The next is the prevention of the coffee imbibing the ill fla- 
vour of fugar, rum, pimento, &c. whicn may be fhipped with ir, 
and which, I underitand, is the principal objection to this country 
coffee being ufed in England. 

‘ It is prejumed the natural coverings will effectually prevent 
any bad impregnations in its paflage. ‘Ihe increafe of freight will 
be of fome importance, particularly if coffee is cultivated as it has 
been lately: but the tranflation of labour and trouble from the 
planter, by tedious negro labour, to the fuperior mechanifm of 
Great Britain ; and above all, the improved condition, and fuperior 
quality, in which it is conceived the coffee will arrive ata foreign 
port; will make ample compenfation for fach additional charge. 

‘ Alfo the ftill farther improvement, until the time it is wanted 
for fale or ufe. If wanted for the foreign market; In England, 
mills could be eafily conftruéted, fo as to do many thoufand weight 


2 day; whereas the expence of mills and other machines in this 
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country are a very heavy contingency to the planter. For home 
confumption, a retailer might purchafe a fmai! quantity, and beat 
it out as he wants it, as he certainly would keep it in the fate ic 
was improving in; by which the confumer would get coffee of the 
fineft quality, I thoyld hope equal to the Mocha, at a very moderate 
price.’ 

[n confequence of this reprefentation, the Society, we fee, 
offer a high premium for the importation of coffee in pulp. 

In a letter from Hinton Eaft, Efq. (a gentleman of charac- 
ter and confequence in Jamaica,) we have an account of the 
introduction of a fpecies of cinnamon tree into that ifland, and 
of the prefent ftate of its cultivation. 

¢ I take the liberty of mentioning to the Society, that the cin. 
namon was firft planted, raifed, and eftablifhed by me, in this ifland, 
from two very young plants, which, together with fome other Eaft 
India plants and feeds, were brought here in a French prize, taken 
in 1782, by his Majeity’s fhip of war the Flora, Samuel Marhhall, 
Efq. commander, and which J had the good fortune to be prefented 
with foon after their arrival ; it being well known that I had a ver 
proper garden for the cultivation of {uch articles, attended by a very 
attentive and fkilful gardener. ‘Ihe two plants thriving extremely 
well, I was enabled, in the courfe of a few years, to raife, from 
Jayers and feeds, many more which were difperfed through the 
Hland. 

‘ I obferve that the Society, from a very honourable and noble 
motive, have offered a premium for twenty pounds of cinnamon, 
the produce of any of the Weft India iflands. Now, with all due 
fubmiflion, lL beg leave to fuggeft to the Society, that the cinnamon- 
trees are by no means in fo advanced a ftate as to admit of fuch a 
quantity being manufacture], without great injury to the plants ; 
and I thould therefore fubmit to their confideration, whether their 
good intentions would nor be more effectually accomplithed, by of- 
fering encouragement for the increafe of the plants ; for at prefent 
I do not know of any perfon who has attempted to fettle a cinna- 
mon plantation ; people in general having only a few plants, which 
they confider more as articles of curiofity than otherwife *.’ 


In a letter from Dr. Dancer, of the botanic garden, Ja- 
maica, we have a defcription of this fpecies of cinnamon: 


* From accurate comparifon of one tree with the Raffle Coronde, 
or beft kind of Ceylon Cinnamon, according to the figures and 
delcriptions given by authors, particularly by Captain Forreft, in 
his Voyage to New Guinea, [ cannot perceive any difference in the 
plants; but there is unqueftionably fome difference in the bark, 
A fpecimen of Ceylon bark, which I have lately procured from 
Apothecaries Hall, is of a brown colour, and finer texture; but, in 





* * The Society, confidering the collecting a quantity of cinna- 
mon, virtually implied the making a plantation of the trees, have 
not this year offered the premium here recommended.’ 
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the judgment of moft perfons who have compared the tafle, ours is 
impregnated with a ftronger and finer aroma. 

Thefe are fubje&s highly interefting to commerce, and de- 
ferving the attention of the Society ; which, in the number of 
sts commercial members, is fully adequate to their inveftiga- 





tion. Mars...t- 





—_ 


Art. V. Obfervations on the Propagation and Management of Oak 
Trees in general; but more immediately applying to his Majefty’s 
New Foreft, in Hampfhire, with a View of making that extenfive 
Tract of Land more produdlive of Timber, for the Ufe of the 
Navy: in a Letter, addrefled to tHe Right Honourable John 
Earl of Chatham, Firft Lord Commiffioner of the Admiralty. By 
TT. Nichols, Purveyor of the Navy for Portfmouth Dock-yard. 
Small 8vo. pp. 43. 1s. 6d. Robfon. 


A™ length we are enabled to lay before our readers fome 
authentic information refpecting an important fubject, 
which has long been in difpute, and, in courle, has been re- 
prefented under various opinions :—the real {tate of this coun- 
try with refpect to fhip timber. 

In the little traét now under review, we find a profeffional 
man telling a plain ftory. “Ihe exordium of his addrefs is 
fraught with good fenfe and important information: 


‘ My Lord, I beg leave to lay before you fome account of 
what in my opinion may be neceflary to be done in the New Fo- 
reft, in order to make it more productive of timber for the ufe of 
the navy, as there has certainly been a great decreafe of large tim- 
ber in the kingdom within thefe few years, owing to the vait quan- 
tities ufed in the king’s and private yards, and that care not having 
been taken to keep up a fucceffion either on private eftates or the 
king’s forefts as the increafed demand and magnitude of the object 
required.— This, my Lord, you may be aflured is no chimera, 
but an alarming fact, of which | am convinced, from a knowledge 
of the timbered fate of the country in general *.—Still it may not 
be too late, with becoming perfeverance and exertion, to recover 
what has been fo much neglecled, at lealt, fo as to prevent any 
inaterial iil effects arifing from it,—this very ferious and national 
concern, therefore, I moit humbly recommend to your Lordthip’s 
confideration. 

‘ As this great tract of land is fo conveniently fituated for con- 
veying timber to the dock-yard at Portfmouth, and the whole ex- 
pence of both land and water carriage being little more than fifteen 
thillings per load, and when it is known to produce timber of the 
belt forms and fizes for fhip-building, of as good a quality as tim- 
ber in general, from which alfo arifes a great number of fine duces, 








- 


* In another part of his work, our author [peaks of * Experi- 
Ments and general obfervations for more than thirty years.” 
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which are fcarce and difficult to obtain at any price—there can he 
no doubt, but every means fheuld be purfued to make it what it 
ought to be, and what it is capable of being made; one of the firtt 
nurferies for timber perhaps. in the world.—And if that mode 
fhould be adopted which is neceffary, and fhould its cultivation 
and management be according to the ideas I thall advance, I be- 
lieve, it may be made to produce a quantity ef timber fufficient to 
{upply the whole demand for. Portfmouth yard.—If, for example, 
only twenty thoufand acres out of the whole fpace of land, which 
contains about fixty-four thoufand, were wel) laid down in wood, 
and after a certain time, one tree from four acres was annually cut, 
and one tree with another to contain eighty feet, the yearly amount 
would be no Jefs than eight thoufand loads of timber, (and worth 
more than thirty thoufand pounds,) which is the full quantity ufed 
in Portfmouth yard: at prefent there are only one thoufand loads 
of oak and two hundred of beech fupplied from the Foreft for naval 
ufes; which is as much as it is capable of maintaining, and that 
nat for a long continuance, unlefs there is more care and attention 
paid to its prefervation than there has been of late years. I am 
well aware how calculations of this kind are liable to error, and 
likewife how much the fuccefs of every great undertaking depends 
upon the activity, diligence and judgment of the people intrulted 
with the execution of it—yet from mature confideration, | am per- 
Juaded, that this extenfive Foreft may, with fome tolerable ma- 
napement, be brought to produce the quantity of timber I have 
mentioned, without giving offence to the claimants, or encroach- 
ing On their rights.’ 

How unpardonably remifs is the nation to fuffer a profpect 
Jike this to remain before their eyes;—when the means of re- 
moving it are fo eafy. Had a fmall part of the expence which 
has been {quandered, perhaps unprofitably, in attempting dif- 
tant fettlements, been judicioufly laid out in the improvement 
of our own forefts—in purchafing claims, and propagating tim- 
ber,—fome real advantage might now have been accruing. 

Little reliance, however, as we have on the wifdom and 
forefight of the prefent age, it would ill become us—who have 
witnefled many a change—to commit ourlelves or our readers 
to defpair. We will therefore trace with attention the pages 
of our patriot author, in order to bring more fully into public 
view, information, by which our readers may, and the nation 
in general might, materially profit. 

In pointing out the means of effectuating the improvements 
propofed, Mr. Nichols brings forward, firit, that of draining 
the foil. 

« The flat and fwampy lands, where there are woods or planta- 
tions, fhould be immediately draincd, as nothing contributes more 
to the health and growth of oak trees, than keeping the land dry, 
by having drains properly made, fo as to prevent the roots of the 


trees being chilled, or foaked in water.—This is to be feen in 
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many parts of the forett, particularly in the low places in Irons- 
Hill, Caftle-Malwood, Athurft and Denny Walks, where there is 
a vait number of trees dead, or dying, of a fmal! fize, which would 
have grown to large dimenfions had this neceflary work been ac- 
complifhed in due time; the foil being remarkably good, and the 
dry and healthy parts producing fome of the largelt and beit tim- 
ber of any in the foreft ; and taking one with another, the diftance 
of thefe walks is not more than five miles from the fhipping place. 
—It is to be obferved, that on all rifing and hilly lands, where the 
foil is kind to the growth of timber, and the trees are kept ata 
proper diltance from each other, they will be feen healthy and flou- 
rifhing, of which no place affords a better example than the Forett 
of Dean.’ 

Left, however, thefe remarks fhould lead our readers to the 
general idea—an idea which this author could not intend to 
convey—that dry lands are favourable to the oak—-we think it 
right to apprize them of the contrary. ‘Ihe oak, though it 
diflikes fagnant water, delights in a deep cool foil. Much of 
the Foreft of Dean is too dry,—and is better adapted to holly 
than to oak. 

On the abfurdity of fuffering deer to remain in timbered fo- 
refts, Mr. N.’s remarks are juft ; and they clofe in a manner 
which does his head and his heart equal credit: 

‘ The keepers, inftead of being employed in looking after the 
deer for the accommodation of a few individuals, at the public ex- 
pence, (which operates in the deftruction of the timber) might be 
much better engaged in taking care of the woods, which would be 

roduétive of real benefit to the country. I mean not by this, to 

caft the leaft odium on this fet of men, on the contrary, 1 think 
them very adtive and diligent; and that they would be extremely 
ufeful, were their attention directed to proper objects.’ 

Mr. Nichols juftly condemns the practice of cutting fern in 
the foreft, as being extremely injurious to the fpontaneous fup- 
ply of young oaks. 

The abundance of rabbits, which are fuffered to commit de- 
predations on the tender feedlings, Mr. N. reprobates in ftronger 
terms : 

‘ Much to the fhame and difgrace ot thofe who have had the 
management of the foreft, either from neglect, connivance, or de- 
fign, they have fuffered many parts of it, and fome of the incloiures, 
to be entirely overrun with rabbits, to fuch a degree, that there is 
not the leatt veflige of timber-or plantation to be feen, only the 


fences, and thole in extreme bad condition, particulary Velverly 
Inclofure of about five hundred acres of good land, and weli fitu- 
ated for the growth of timber, and which have been kaown to pro- 


duce trees of very large fizes; but it is impoilible there can ever be 
any more come forward, fo long as thefe deftruétive vermin are 
fuffered to remain, and their propagation is encouraged by the 
keepers in the manner it iss m—It wiil be to very little purpofe, 
tiercfore, 
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therefore, either to freth plant, or repair the old inclofures, of 
make others, in the parts fo infeited.—Several faint attempts have 
been made to deftroy thefe animals, but I believe they are now 
more numerous than ever; and fo long as it is the intereft of the 
keepers to encourage their increafe, and they the only people em- 
ployed to deftroy them, it is not likely that this great evil will 
very foon be removed.—Hence it muft appear how efflentially ne- 
ceflary it is that fome determined and vigorous means fhould be im- 
mediately adopted for their extirpation, not fubject to be fruttrated 
by the art or connivance of any intereited people.’ 


On the bufinefs of thinning woods, Mr. Nichols’s remarks 
are judicious. ‘The ground of them may have been formed 
from reading: but we-have one, at leaft, which refults from 


his own obfervation : 

‘ Several of the woods in the foreft, are almoft ruined for want 
of this neceflary work of thinning them ; and its being done at 
proper times; particularly the inclofures which were made in the 
year 1700 :—Thefe were originally well planted and great quanti- 
ties of trees brought up in them, which now remain fo clofe toge- 
ther, that they are nearly flagnated, particularly in Salifbury Trench, 
Brimly Coppice, and Woodfdly; and although it is ninety years 
fince they were planted, the trees will not meafure one with an- 
other above fix or feven feet a tree, whereas, if this buiinets of 
thinning had been done as it ought, the remaining trees would by 
this time have been of 2 fize nearly fit for naval ufes, as in fome of 
the woods that were planted at the fame time, the trees which have 
had room to expand, and a free air admitted to them, will mea- 
fure from feventy to eighty feet,’ 

The deftructive privilege of claimants cutting their own 
fuel wood, is noticed, and a remedy for the evil is propofed : 

‘ To remedy this evil (as I] have before propofed in a letter to 
Sir Charles Middleton) the trees allotted for thofe who have juft 
claims for fuel wood fhould be felled, cleaved, and corded, under 
the direftion of the foreft officers, and delivered to the claimants in 
their feveral proportions according to their allowed claims; this 
would not only prevent many depredations being committed, bet 
moft likely, greatly leflen the quantity of fuel trees that are afi gned 
annually ; which is between three and four thoufand, and the num- 
ber of lcads being eight hundred and forty-fix, and the number of 
‘claimants for fuel two hundred and fifty.’ 

Having noticed the depredations of cottagers living on the 
verge of the forelt, an evil againft which it is not eafy to 
guard, Mr. N. proceeds to fpeak of the method of making 
plantations and of raifing woods :—but this department, not 
lying within the pale of his profeflion, had better perhaps have 
been omitted ; as neither his own practical knowlege of the 
fubject, if we may judge from his directions, nor the books to 
which he refers, are equal to this difficult operation. 

The 
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The author’s remarks on the proper age for felling the oak, 
with many others in his work, appear to have been gathered 
from books whofe titles he has fupprefled. 

‘ From every information I have been able to colleé&, I judge, 
that the times at which oak trees arrive at maturity, from their firit 

lanting, are, from one handred, to one hundred and forty years, 
this however depending upon a variety of fortuitous caufes ;—I be- 
lieve, there can be no predetermined time fixed.—The only cer- 
tain criterion by which a good judge never can be deceived, is the 
appearance of the trees themfelves; the period of their maturity 
and decay, being as clearly and ftrongly indicated by their appear- 


ance, as when any fruit or grain is ripe.’ 


On the work of taking down foreft timber, Mr. Nichols is 
at home, and {peaks like a man of bufinefs: 


« For the good of the foreft, ic fhould be an invariable rule, in 
felling the trees for the navy, to felect only fuch as are paft im- 
proving, which pradtice I have fteadily purfued, fince this bofinefs 
has been under my management ——and if a regular fucceflion of 
trees is intended, whether it be on open or inclofed lands, it is a 
rule that fhould never be departed from—for you cannot do woods 
a greater injury than by felling the growing, flourifhing trees, and 
leaving the old decaying ones ftanding, for in fo doing, you take 
away thofe that would improve and pay extremely well, and leave 
the others to fpoil and incumber the land, to the lofs of both the 
timber and its value,—which F am forry to fay was the prattice 
prior to my coming to the foreft, the confequence of which has 
been, the navy for thefe laft eight years has been fupplied from 
thence with much defective timber; and a great number of trees, 
which had they been felled in due time would have been found 
and good, have been entirely thrown away, on account of their 
defects.” 


On the feafon of felling oaks, our author’s obfervations 
fhew, only, how little attention is paid, by the officers of the 
king’s yards, to this important part of the bufinefs of fhip- 
building ; and his hint refpecting the expofure of fhips, while 
on the itocks, is equally worthy of notice. 


‘It is well known that oak timber of a good quality, when 
worked and placed fo as the air may act freely on it, and not too 
much expofed to the inclemency of the atmofphere, whether it be 
felied in the winter or the {fpring, will endure time immemorial. 

* The quick decay of our thips of war, has given rife to many 
fchemes and methods to prolong their duration, and government 
has been at confiderable expence in putting them into execution; 
but experience has proved that not one of them hath hitherto an- 
iwered the intended purpofe.eIJndeed, from the conitruétion of 
thips, their many parts are fo clofely connected, and fo come in 
contact with each other, that the juices of the timber which wourd 
otherwife evaporate and fly off, are in general fo confined and 
furrounded with foul air, that they foon ferment, and bring on pu- 
trefaction and rottennefs.— This naturally points out the neceflity of 
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the timber being well and properly feafoned, before it is ufed in 
fhip-building, and as free a communication of frefh air admitted to 
it as poffible, after being fo ufed; this being the eafieft, and I be- 
lieve would be found the mot effectual means of prolonging the 
duration of our navy ;—and if thips were to be built in the dry, 
onder fome kind of covering (which in my opinion they might, 
and is what J fuggefted fome years ago in a letter to Mr. Hunt, 
late furveyor of the navy, who was of the fame opinion, and ap- 
proved of the idea,) it would contribute much to their preferva- 
tion. — There can be little doubt of their receiving confiderable in- 
jury during the time they are building in the prefent mode, by 
which they are fo much expofed to the weather, that the fun and 
wind rend many parts of the timber and plank afunder, into which 
the wet of courfe gets, as well as many other parts that are in con- 
taét; and thereby the foundation of their decay 1s commenced, 
there being no way of again making fuch places perfectly dry.’ 
Many other valuable remarks are contained in this little 
tract :—but the extracts, which we have brought forward, will, 
we hope, be fufficient to fhew how well it deferves the ferious 
attention of the public.—The immenfe importance of the fub- 
ject will amply juftify our allowing fo much fpace to this 


article. Noar-2 
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HE Linnean Society, to whom we are indebted for this 
production, was formed in London, in the year 1788. 
How rapidly it has pafled, from the infancy of its eftablifh- 
ment, to the advanced ftace in which we now find it, the pre- 
fent volume will fufficiently demonftrate. We need only 
refer our readers to the articles contained in it, and to the lift 
of members who adorn it, for the truth of our intimation. 

‘This Society has for its object, the ftudy of natural hiftory 
in general, and, in particular, that of Great Britain. Every 
branch, which the ever-memorable Linné cultivated, is equally 
an objett of its attention. ; 

Aifociated bodies of learned men are much more likely to 
carry to improvement, ftudies of this general fort, than the 
wileit and moit ardent exertions of any individuals. Whenever 
the attempt bas been made by individuals, whether by Theo- 
phrattus, Diofcorides, or Pliny, of old, or by more modern 
collectors in varicus countries, what {uperftitious legends, or, 
at beft, what imperfections, mark every page! Had Linné 
bomfelf lived to thrice the age of Neflor, he would not have 
been able, of Limflf, to have completed the knowlege of any 
one of the branches, of which he has given fo happy an out- 
line: but when a fociety forms a plan of this fort, its numerous 
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aflociates bring together information from every quarter. The 
information, thus brought, becomes the fubject of farther in- 
veftigation ; and, by thefe means, if errors are advanced, the 
learned are, as it were, challenged to correét them.—lIlf new 
lights are thrown on a fubject, the learned are invited {till far- 
ther to improve them. Every one becomes an auxiliary in the 
caufe. Converfation, at the ufual meetings, on fubjects at 
large, furnifhes ufeful hints, an ardour is kindled, and perfec- 
tion is more likely to be the refult. 

Natural hiftory peculiarly requires this kind of affiftance. 
How many are the ubjeéts in queftion! How many thoufands 
of beafts, of birds, of fifhes, of infects, of vegetables, and all 
the endlefs varieties of mineralogy! How many particulars, 
relating to the ceconomy of nature, have been obferved from 
time to time, by various individuals, but yet have perifhed 
through want of proper means of communicating or methodizing 
them! No individual can embrace fuch various ftudies. It 
muft then follow, that we muft look to joint labours, and to 
aflociated induftry, for the defired i!luftration. 

How far the Linnéan Society will improve the ftudy of na- 
tural hiftory, time only can fhew. ‘Their beginning, with fo 
refpectable a volume as the prefent, muft encourage us to 
think very favourably of their future productions. We are 
prefented with twenty-feven articles; of which we will {peak 
in order. 

The firft is, An Introdufory Difcourfe on the Rife and Pro- 
grefs of Natural Hijtory. By the Prefident, Dr. James Ed- 
ward Smith. 

In this paper, the Doétor traces the natural bent of mankind 
to objects of natural hiftory in the rudeft ages. With Ariftotle, 
began the real hiftory of {cience, by his inveftigation of the 
animal kingdom. Theophraftus, his difciple, gave us the firtft 
fcientific views of the vegetable and mineral productions. 
Several ages afterward, came Pliny, who collected all that 
was known, or rather what was imagined, in his days. About 
the fame time, lived Diofcorides, who, like Pinoy, was a com- 
piler of all that had been imagined before him. The age of 
commentators fucceeded; and the merits of the principal of 
them, fuch as, Brunfeifius, Matthiolus, and Fuchflus, are 
feverally fet forth. The inftitution of public botanic gardens, 
the firtt of which was at Padua, in 1533, (where it ftill con- 
tinues to make a tolerable figure,) is next introduced. From 
the middle to the end of the fixteenth century, flourifhed 
many eminent naturalifts ; on the merits of (ome of whom Dr. 
Smith ealarges; wiz. Gefner, Aldrovandus, Clufius, and Ce- 
falpinus, who may be called the Father of Botanic Syftem. 

At 
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At this petiod flourifhed in England, Turner, Lyte, and Lo- 
bel, of Flemifh extra@tion; and abroad, Columna, and the 
two illuftrious brothers, John and Cafpar Bauhin. The pro- 
grefs of botany was fufpended for fome time afterward, not- 
withftanding the light thrown on the fubject by the two 
Bauhins. 

The Doétor, taking advantage of this paufe in the botanic 
hiftory, introduces the progrefs of zovlogy to our notice, 
The merits of Harvey, Redi, Malpighi, and Ray, are difcufled 
with great judgment. A review is here taken of the ftate of 
natural hiftory in the feventeenth century,—of the eftablifh- 
ment of the Royal Society in 1662, (begun, indeed, in 1645,) 
and of the credit of fome of its firit members, Boyle, Evelyn, 
Ray, Lifter, and Grew. We have alfo the ftate of knowlege 
jn France, Germany, Holland, and particularly in Sweden, 
where its progrefs, even at this period, under the aufpices of 
the great Rudbeck, was moft uniformly fteady. 

The author, here led back infenfibly to botany, takes a 
comprehenfive view of the fyftematic era of that fcience:— 
the principal heroes of which period, are Morifon, Ray, 
Tournefort, and Rivinus. 

Entomology, conchology, and mineralogy, have alfo their 
feveral places. 

The eighteenth century began with the publications of Rup- 
pias’s excellent Flora Fenenfis, Sheuchzer’s inimitable Agrofto- 
graphia, and the publications of Dillenius:—but here a new 
turn was given to the {cience of natural hiftory, by the publica- 
tion of the Syffema Natura, and Fundamenta Botanica, of Linné, 
in 1735. Occafion is here taken to enlarge on the merit of 
this wonderful man, and of his contemporaries ; and, in {peak- 
ing of Linné, the Door fhews, by his manner, how plea- 
furable it is to him to enter on fo rich a fubject. It was but 
a natural tranfition to mention here the improvements and pro- 
ductions of other countries, and other eminent perfonages, down 
to the prefent day. In the conclufion, the Doétor points out 
what he conceives to be the peculiar objects of the ftudy of the 
Linnéan Society. 

We dwell more particularly on this paper, as it is not only 
the richeft in the volume, but as it is one of prime utility, and 
would have done honour to the productions of the moft veteran 
fociety. We have alfo this farther obje& in view, to apprize 
our readers of the great varicty of matter contained init. The 
Fanguage, throughout, is fuch as is at a!l times to be expected 
from a gentleman and a {chalar, 


II. Ob- 
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II, Obfervations on fome extraneous Foffils of Switzerland. By 
M. Tingry, Foreign Member, 


Thefe foffils are fix in number.—M. Tingry very cane 
didly offers his reafons for conjecture with -refpect to the 
feveral appearances noticed by him. ‘This paper is written in 
French. 

III. Obfervations on the Phalena Bombyx Lubricipeda of Linnaeus, 
and fome other Moths allied to it. By Thomas Marfham, 
Efq. Secretary to the Linnéan Society. 

Mr. Marfham very happily difcriminates four fpecies of 
moth, which have been generally confounded under one appel- 
lation: —but why is Papyratia written with ti?—~The moths 
are neatly figured. 

IV. Defcriptions of four Species of Cypripedium. By R.A. Sae 

hg bee, Eta. F, es aa F.L.S. ¢ 

Thefe defcriptions are all in Latin; and as nothing elfe is 
added, we mutt refer to the paper itfelf. “I'wo plates are an- 
nexed. 

V. Defcriptions of ten Species of Lichen, collected in the South 

of Europe; by the Prefident. 

Thefe defcriptions are alfo in Latin, accompanied with 
fome obfervations in the fame language. Seven of the {pecies 
are figured in one plate, 


VI. Some Obfervations on the Natural Hiftory of the Curculio 
Lapathi and Silpha Grifeae By W. Curtis, F.L.5, 

The author of the ineftimable Flora Londinenfis here fhews 
himfelf a moft accurate entomologift: but we are almoft forry 
to find this gentleman employed on any thing but his Flora:— 
for while he is fo tardy in gratifying our expectations in that 
quarter, we grow grey-headed, and have good reafon to fear 
that our hopes and sie will never be completed, whether we 
confider the probable duration of his life or of ours. Both the 
infects are well figured, and their hiftory is accurately traced. 


VII. Defeription of the Stylephorus Chordatus, a new Fifh. By 
Dr. Shaw, F. L.S. 

A very accurate drawing accompanies the defcription of this 
fith. Itis a native of the Weft Indian fea. It falls in with 
none of the Linnéan genera, but conftitutes a new genus. 
VII. Defiription of the Hiruds Viridis, a new Englifh Leech. 

By the fame. 

This animal, like the polype, is endued with extraordinary 
powers of reproduction. Dr. Shaw’s words are: * Thefe 
animals were divided in every poffible dire€tion ; and the divid- 
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ed-parts, after reproduction, were again fubdivided, and again 
reproduced, without the failure of one fingle part.’ 
It is exhibited in its natura] and magnified ftate. 


IX. The Botanical Hiflory of the Canella Alba. By Olof Swartz, 
M.D. Foreign Member. 

Dr. Swartz here gives a very good plate, and an accurate 
defcription, of the Canella Alba.—As it has been very often mif- 
taken for and confounded with the Cortex Winteranus, it was 
not unworthy of the laborious inveftigator of Jamaica to correct 
the error. 


X. Defcription of the Cancer Stagnalis of Linnaeus. By Dr. 
Shaw, F.L.S. 

Had not Dr. Shaw proved his title to the higheft zoological 
praife, by numerous other publications, this paper would have 
done it very fufficiently. We are much indebted to him for his 
microfcopic defcription; wherein the failure of Schoefter, who 
trod this ground before him, is amply fupplied. We have here 
an accurate engraving of the Cancer Stagnalis: but what en- 
graving, in a work of this kind, can exprefs, with truth, the 
foftnefs of this elegant animal? 


XI, Ou the Feftuca Spadicea and Anthoxanthum paniculatum of 
Linnaeus. By the Prefident. 

The Doétor here clearly proves, that the Anthoxanthum pant- 
culatum of the Sp. Plant., and the Feftuca /padicea of the Sy/tema 
Natura, are one and the fame, and that it properly belongs to 
the genus of Fefluca. In afcertaining this point, he developes 
a multitude of errors in the great Linné himfelf. His manner 
of doing this may be held out as a model to thofe numerous 
Sciolifts, who affe&t to appear wifer than their illuftrious 
matter. ‘ 

* Such miftakes are not here pointed out with any invidious in- 
tention, but folely from a love of truth. Contemptible, indeed, are 
the critics who can triumph over the occafional inequalities of az 
Homer; nor lefs contemptible and ungrateful are thofe who, while 
they live but in the light they borrow from Linnzus, can exult 
over imperfections, which are avoided only by perfons who have 
spp exerted themfelves in the fervice of {cience or mankind.’ 

. 157. 


XII. On the Migration of certain Birds, and on other Matters 
relating to the Feathered Tribes. By William Markwick, 
Efq. Aflociate. 

Mr. Markwick appears poffefled of a moft patient and per- 
fevering fpirit, in noting, for fixteen years together, the ap- 
pearance and difappearance of twenty-five migratory birds. 
Ihe times are mentioned in a well-drawn fynoptic table. 
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As the age of fuperi{tition, if we may argue from the mag- 
netic lecturers, is not yet quite pafled, it m:y not be amifs to 
mention Mr. M.’s anecdote of the antipathy between the rook, 
and the raven: 

« At the Bithop of Chichefter’s rookery at Broomham, rear Haft- 
ings in Suflex, upon a raven’s building her neft in one of the trees, 
ail the rooks forfook the fpot. When this circumflance took place, 
the good Bifhop was very ill. ‘The flight of the rooks (for at firit 
the caufe of it was not known) was conficered by the country 
people as ominoufly portending the death of the potieflor How- 
ever his Lordthip happily recovered; and ta the mean ume the 
flight of thefe poor prophets was better accounted for.” P. 127. 

Mr.M_ gives a good figure of the Tringa Glareola ;—we are 
inclined to follow Linné’e fecond thoughts, and Mr. Latham, 
in fuppofing it only a variety of Tringa Cchropus. 


XIII. The Hiftory and Defcription of a new Species of Fucus. By 
‘Thomas Woodward, Efg. F.L.S. 
This fpecies was difcovered at Cromer on the coaft of Nor- 


folk; and is not often found in fructification, It is well figured 
and defcribed. 


XIV. Account of a fingular Conformation in the Wings of fome 
Species of Moths. By M. Efprit Giorna, of Turin, Foreign 
Member. 

M. Giorna here gives an elaborate account of the fprings 
obfervable in the wivgs of the male moths, which he illuitrates 
by figures. By an anonymous note, we are told that the late 
ingenious Mofes Harris was the firft difcoverer of this curious 
apparatus, but did not carry his inquiries fo far as M. Giorna 
has done.—M. Giorna writes in French. 


XV. Objervations on the Language of Botany. By the Rev. 
Thomas Martyn, Profefior of Botany in the Univerfity of 
Cambridge, F. L.S. 

Mr. Martyn profefles himfelf an advocate for an union of 
the learned and unlearned in their botanic language. In order 
to effect this, where an Englifh word exprefles the Linnéan 
term, he admits its ufe: but where it is not fully adequate, he 
prefles the adoption of the Latin word parcé detortum, {o that it 
may appear a little Anglicifed. ‘Thus the words, feed, leaf, 
cell, feed-veflel, are perfe&tly allowable: but feathered for pin- 
natus, forked for dichotomus, fawed for ferratus, &c. &c. con- 
vey no appropriate idea, 

No one can difapprove fuch advice as Mr. Martyn gives on 
this occafion, When brought into action, it certainly will 
accelerate the defired end: but the language of all great nations 
IS perpetually tending to greater refinements. ‘The learned 
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draw the unlearned after them,—botanic language, perhaps, 
will continue longer in a mixed and rude ftate than that of 
other fciences, becaufe fewer learned men are engaged in it. 
Too much hurry and affectation of refinement may defeat itfelf s 
too many Latin terms may difpirit the unlearned: the natural 
progrefs to refinement may be aided, but mutt not be over- 
awed. Time will furely accomplifh the work; and we fhould 
therefore wait with judgment and patience. 


XVI. Obfervations on the Genus of Begonta. By Jonas Dryan- 
der, Librarian. to the Royal Society, Member of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences at Stockholm, and F.L.S, 

This paper alfo muft be clafled among the prime valuables 
of this volume. We fee in it the true difciple of Linne. Every 
thing is mafterly, and executed in a manner correfponding 
with the ideas formed of M. Dryander’s fingular knowlege and 
accuracy. 

Linné himfelf was acquainted with one fpecies only, which 
he named ob/:gza, a mame by no means charaéteriftical, (fee 
M. Dryander’s firft definition in the true fpirit of his grea¢ 
matter,) not to mention that all the fpecies have the fame 
fhape of leaf to a certain degree. ‘The younger Linné added 
two more. M. Dryander introduces perfect defcriptions of 
twenty-one fpecies; and, befide thefe, nine more, with whofe 
characters he is not yet thoroughly acquainted. 

M. Dryander muft be aware how welcome will be his 
future obfervations on this genus, when he fhall have perfected 
his acquaintance with it. 

XVII. On the Genus of Symplocos, comprehending Hopsa, A}- 
ftonea, and Ciponima. By M. Charies Louis L’Heritier, 
foreign Member, and of the Academy of Sciences at Paris, 
M. L’Heritier pronounces thefe four genera to be in reality 

but one, to which he gives the name of Symplocos, and de- 

icribes fix fpecies. | 

XVIII. On the Genzs of Calligonum, comprehending Pterococcus 

and Pallafia. By the fame. 

Another inftance of M. L’Heritier’s critical difcernment ;— 
he proves thefe three genera to be one, and ftyles it Cadligonum, 
adducing three {pecies. 

XIX. Obfervations on Polypodium Oreopteris. By Mr. §. 

Dickfon, F.L.S. 

Our great cryptogamift here detects an inveterate error, 
which has prevailed among our beft writers, in confounding 
this plant with the Polypodtum Thelypteris Linnai. Pelypodiam 
Oreopteris is Bolton’s P. thelypteris ; and the true P. thelypteris 
Linnai, is Bolton’s Acroftichum thelvpteris. 
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XX. Account of a Spinning Limax or Slug. By Mr. Thomas 
Hoy, of Gordon Caftle, Aflociate. 

This very extraordinary fact, of a {nail fpinning a thread, by 
which it is enabled to facilitate its defcent from {uperior fitua- 
tions, is well related by Mr. Hoy, and is confirmed in an addi- 
tional note by Dr. Shaw. 


XXI. Deferiptions of three new Animals found in the Pacific 
Ocean. By Mr. Archibald Menzies, F. L.>. 
Thefe are the Echeneis lineata, Fafciola clavata, and Hiruda 
branchiata. Toey are all defcribed and figured. 


XXII. Remarks on the Genus Veronica. By the Prefident. 

Thefe valuable remarks are confined to certain fpecies, and 
do not extend to the genus. ‘They will be very fatisfactory to 
the ftudent, who wifhes for critical information on the fubject. 


XXIII, Deferiptions of two new Species of Phalena. By M. 


Louis Bolc, of Paris, Foreign Member. 


XXIV. The Botanical Hiftory of the Genus Dillenia, with an 
Addition of feveral non-defcript Species. By Charles Peter 
Thunberg, Foreign Member, Knight of the Order of Wala, 
Profelior of Botany and Medicine in the Univerfity of Upfal. 


it muft be no {mall fatisfaction to the members of the Lin- 
néan Society, that to the names of Sir Jofeph Banks, Dr. 
Smith, the Pofleffor of the Linnéan Herbarium, &c. they have 
to add that of Dr. Thunberg, Linng’s truly worthy fucceffor 
to the chair at Upfal. Three plates accompany this differta- 
tion, in which are defcribed fix fpecies. It is in Latin. 


XXV. The Botanical Hiftory of Trifolium Alpefire, mediym, 
and pratenfe. By Adam Afzelius, M. A. Demonftrator of 
Botany in the Univerfity of Upfal. Foreign Member. 


Weare almoft at a lofs for words to chara&terize the manner 
in which this paper is executed. Should we call it the moft 
faborious labour, the molt aecyrate accuracy, the molt demonfira- 
tory demonfiration, it would not come up to gur ideas :—but 
abundance of light, beyond a certain degree, dazzles the fight, 
inftead of affitting it; fo here we have illuitration of a fubjeéct 
wrought up to intricacy :—for fo many errors, and fych com- 
plex difficulties, are fo minutely fet forth, that it js perfect 
labour to comprehend them all. Neverthelefs, the fagacity of 
this gentleman is wonderful, beyond example, and argues powers 
beyond the lot of common men. We may venture to pro- 
nounce that, henceforth, thefe plants will remain perfectly 
diftinét, undoubted, and well known to any ftudent. Although 
a Swede, M, Afzelius has drawn up his paper in very correct 
Englith. 
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XXVI. An Account of feveral Plants prefented to the Linnéan So- 
ciety, by Mr. John Fairbairn and Mr. Thomas Hoy, fel- 
lows of the Lin. Soc. By the Prefident. | 
Several of thefe plants are very rare; and fome of them are 

from Botany Bay. We wiih that the times of flowering had 

been noted. 


XXVIII. Extraéts from the Minute- Book. 


Thefe extras coniift of, 1ft, An account cf a very beauti- 
ful, but very deftructive, tpecies of Bupreffis. It was found in 
a bale of muflin in the Eaft India ware-houtes, and appeared to 
have eaten through fifteen pieces, of eight or ten folds in each 
piece, making itfelf a paflage of its own fize. adly, A very 
extraordinary Lu/us Nature of adovehoufe pigeon; and, 3dly, 
fome defcriptions, in Italian, accompanied with rude drawings, 
of feveral rare plants found near Bologna, in 1652, appearing 
to be an original manuicript of Zannoni. 


The plan of this publication is excellent; and the fubject 
matter, and the execution of it, warrant the moft favourable 
expectations of the future productions of the Linnéan Society. 


Good. 


Art. VII. Difoveries of the French in 1768 and 1769, to the 
South-eaft of New Guinea, with fubfequent Vifits to the fame 
Lands by Englifh Navigators, who gave them new Names. ‘T'o 
which is prefixed, An Hiflorical Account of the Voyages and 
Difcoveries of the Spaniards in the fame Seas. By M. * **, 
formerly a Captain in the Freach Navy. ‘Tranflated from the 
French. 4to. pp. 323. tl. 1s. Boards. Stockdale. 1791. 


HE motive of M. Fleurieu, late Minifter of the French 
Navy, to whom we are indebted for this work, feems to 

be hinted in the title-page: but the firft two of the following 
paragraphs, which are transf{cribed from his preface, will leave 
no doubt of it; and the third will be our excufe, to him at leaft, 


for the remarks which may occur in our account of his per- 
formance: 


‘ It was no part of our intention, (fays M. Fleurieu, ) to produce 

a work; too clofe confinement to bufinefs, with too fhort intervals 
of leifure, excluded this idea; nothing more was intended, than in 
a few lines to put in aclaim, in the name of the French navy, 
againft the ufurpation of an Englifh navigator. But on making 
fome refearches relative to this object, materials accumulated on 
every fide; they took a kind of fpontaneous arrangement, and the 
edifice itfelf was raifed before even the plan of it had been con- 
ceived. The execution will, doubtlefs, be affected by this precipi- 
tation ; but the intereft of the fubjeét will make amends for negli- 
gence; 
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ence; it is the homage of a citizen to his country, and, in fuch 
cafes, the intention only fhould be eftimated. 7 

‘ The defire of reftoring to the French nation its own difcoveries, 
which an emolous and jealous neighbour has endeavoured to appro- 

riate to herfelf, induced us to conneét, in one view, all thofe that 
we have made towards the fouth-eaft of New Guinea; and parte 
cularly to prove, that the great land, which Lieutenant Shortland 
imagined he difcovered in 1788, and to which he gave the name of 
New Georgia, is not anew land, but the fouthern coaft of the Archi- 
pelago of the Arfacides, the famous J/fands of Sslomon, one part of 
which was difcovered, after two centuries, by M. de Bougainville, 
jn 1768; and another more confiderabie, by M. de Surville, in i769. 
Ie was not pofidle to catt our eyes on this fide of the globe, without 
fixing them on the Tzerra Aufiral del E/piritu Santo, dilcovered long 
ago by Fernan Quiros, which M. de Bougainville drew forth from 
the oblivion wherein it had remained, from igorance of its trae 

ofition, and which Captain Cook was defirous to add to his own 
difcoveries. ‘The fame i<as prefent alfo the land of Lou‘fada, and 
fome iflands {ti]] nearer to the equinodtial line, among the dif- 
coveries of the French navigators. 

‘ Geographical difcoveries are a kind of property, lefs ufeful, 
without doubt, than territorial property, and forming only an ima- 
ginary wealth: but as they are connected with national felf-love, 
unfubftantial as they are to the poffeflor, they have been, at all 
times, envied and diiputed, 

‘ Tn putting in our claim againift ufurpations, we fhall endeavour 
to preferve ourfelves from that natural tendency which inclines us, 
while we favour our own country, to be unjult coothers. To each 
nation we will reftore, as much as can in jafiice be given, of the 
difcovery of the globe.’ 

The author firft recites the two voyages, made in 1567 and 
1595, by Alvaro de Mendana, from Figueroa’s account of 
them ; in the former of which, the celebrated Iflands of Solo- 
mon were difcovered ; and in the latter, the clufter of iflands 


generally known by the —— the Marquefas, a pretty large 
ifland which he called Santa Cruzg‘and feveral f{maller iflands 
lying near it: the Marquefas were feen by Captain Cook in 
1774, and the Santa Cruz Ifles by Captain Carteret, in the 
Swallow, in 1767, and were called, by him, Queen Char- 
lotte’s Iflands: but the iflands difcovered in his firft voyage 
have not yet been identified with fo much certainty, by any 
modern navigator whatever; as we fhall fhew. 

M. Fleurieu next gives an account of the voyage of Pedro 
Fernandes Quiros in 1605; in which he difcovered feveral 
lands, and thofe that he called Tierra Auftral del Efpiritu Sante, 
which he feems to have thought were a part of a fouthern con- 
tinent. This miftake was defected by M. de Bougainville in 
1708, who faw fome of thofe iflands; and the whole groupe 
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was difcovered, and accurately furveyed, by Captain Cook in 
I . 

Me is remarkable that Mendana’s fecond voyage was under- 
taken for the exprefs purpofe of revifiting and fettling the Solo- 
mon Iflands, which he difcovered in his firft voyage; and 
that the voyage of Quiros, who was with Mendana in his 
fecond voyage, when they difcovered the ifland of Santa Cruz, 
was for the exprefs purpofe of vifiting and fettling that ifland ; 
and yet neither of thefe voyagers were fuccefsful in meeting 
with the objects of their purfuit: both however made new dif- 
coveries, M. Fleurieu afterward gives an extract from one 
of the memorials of Quiros, prefented by him to Phil, III. of 
Spain, and publifhed at Seville in 1610. 

Thefe are all the difcoveries made by the earlieft Spanith 
Voyagers in this quarter of the globe, which M. Fleurieu pro- 
pofes to examine, except that Luis Vaez de Torres, the com- 

ion of Quiros, is fuppofed to have fallen in with the fouth- 
eaftern coaft of New Guinea, after he was feparated from 
Quiros, on their leaving the Tierra Auftral del Efpiritu Santo; 
and that he pafled the Endeavour Straits, afterward fo named by 
Captain Cook, and traced the coaft of New Guinea for 800 
leagues. 

The author next recites the difcoveries of the moderns in 
thefe parts, or rather their re-difcoveries; for it is very cer- 
tain that modern voyagers have met with little land in that 
quarter, which had not been feen by Mendana, Quiros, and 
their companions. Among thefe, are-the re-diicovery of 
Mendana’s Santa Cruz by Captain Cartaret in 1767, called by 
him Egmont’s Iflands, and the Iflands of Gower, Carteret, 
and Simpfon, which, there is reafon to believe, make part of 
the Solomon Ifles: the re-difcovery of fome parts of the Tierra 
Aufiral del Efpiritu Santo of Quiros, and (probably) of fome 
parts alfo of the Solomon Iflands, by M. de Bougainville; of 
the whole of the Tierra del Efpiritu Santo by Captain Cook ; 
and of the fouthern part of what M. Fleurieu thinks the Solo- 
mon Ifles, by Lieut. Shortland, in 1788: the accounts of all 
which are already before the public. Befide thefe, he gives 
us, for the firft time, the re-difcovery of the northern coaft of 
thefe lands, by M., Surville, in 1769, and of the Baxos de la 
Candelaria, and other iflands, by the Princefla, a Spanith fri- 
gate, in 1787; which being new, at leaft to us, we fhall 
give fome account of them. 

Capt. Surville failed from Pondicherry on the 2d of June 
17695 and, pafling by the Bafifec Ifles, and to the north of 
New Britain, he difcovered high land, covered with wood, 
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on the 7th of Oétober; which, by a whimfical mode of de- 
rivation from fome actions of the natives, he called the Lands 
of the Arfacides. When he firt faw this land, M. Surville 
was, by his account, in 6° 57° S. and 152° 28’ E. of Paris: 
but M. Fleurieu, by comparing M. Surville’s fituation af 
Doubtlefs Bay, (called by Surville, Chevalier Bay,) correéts 
this longitude to 153° 45° E. of Paris, and thinks that even thts 
is too fmall by a degree and a half; to the truth of which we do 
not objet; but we muft obferve that he derives it, by fup- 
pofing that to be true, which he is endeavouring to prove, and 
confequently reafons ina circle. The land, at this time, ex- 
tended fron W.S. W. to S. E. and a chain of very high 
mountains ran as far as the eye could trace them, to the weit- 
ward of the part which M. Surville firft faw. M. Surville 
coafted this land to the S. E. the direCtion of the coaft, but not 
fo near as to determine whether it was one continued land, or 
confifted of a number of iflands; and on the 13th he anchored 
in a bay, which they called Port Praflin. ‘T’he entrance into 
this port is faid to lie in latitude 7° 25° S. and long. 152° 46° E. 
of Paris: but the correéted longitude wil! be 155° 32° E. agree- 
ably to what is hinted above. Here M. Surville procured 
wood, water, and fome few refrefhments for his crew; fuch as 
the cabbage palm, cocoa nuts, almonds of various forts, and 
oyfters, but all in very fmall quantities, owing, in a great 
meafure, to the ferocity of the natives: but he learned, from a 
young native, whom he feized, that thefe iflands produced 
bananas, yams, fugar canes, anife, and feveral other fruits, 
roots, and plants, proper for food. The chief food of the in- 
habitants is turtle, and fifh of various kinds. M. Surville alfo 
learned from this young man, that they have hogs, fowls, cur 
lews, {nipes, ring-doves, lories, cockatoos, and many other 
forts of birds: they faw toads, and a fnake about the thicknefs 
of a man’s little finger, and two feet and a half long, which 
darted twice at one of the people, before it was killed; and fala- 
manders, fome of which meafured above five feet from the 
head to the end of the tail: we fuppofe he means lizards. 

The inhabitants are of a middle ftature, ftrong, and muf- 
cular; and of the moft ferocious mannegand character: but 
they do not feem to have all fprung from the fame origin ; for 
fome are perfectly black, and others are only copper-coloured : 
they who are black have woolly hair, very foit to the touch: 
but they who are of a copper-colour have lank hair. Their 
fore-heads are fmall, their eyes rather funk, and the lower part 
of their faces fharp, and furnifhed with fome little beard: but 
they differ from the negroes, in having neither the nofe fo flat, 
nor the lips fo thick as that people generally have, pic 
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men and women are abfolutely naked, except a fcanty flip of 
matting which they tie round the waift. ‘The men tattaow 
their faces, and different parts of the body; and the lobes of 
their ears are pierced by a hole of a very extraordinary fize. The 
feptum of the nofe is alfo pierced, and ftretched, by the orna- 
ments which they wear in it, till is defcends to the edge of the 
upper lip. There were feveral reafous for believing that they 
were cannibals, but no abfolute proofs of it*. “Their arms are 
bows and arrows, the f{pear, and a club made of very heavy red 
wood, Their canoes are conitructed with great good fenfe, 
and finifhed with art and fkill; not formed of the trunk of a 
tree, hollowed by inftruments or fire, as thofe of the moit fa- 
vage nations are, but of many pieces of plank, joined together, 
and the feams filled with a black maflic, which, when dry, is 
tolerably hard, and renders the feams impenetrable by water. 
The French faw one which was 56 feet long and 3; feet 
broad. 

Capt. Surville left Port Praflin on the 2 1ft of Otober, and again 
coafted the Jand, which he had thus difcovered, to the S. E. as 
the coaft lay, but ftill at too great a diftance from it to be able to 
determine whether it was one continued land, or a group of 
{mall iflands ; and, on the 6th of November, he doubled its 
S. E. extremity, off which lie feveral fmall iflands. Surville 
called this, Kaft Cape: but M. Fleurieu thinks, and with 
reafon, that there are fo many EKaft Capes, that this ought to 
be changed to Cape Surville, which we fhall adopt as often 
as we have occafion to mention it: it lies in about 11° 4 S. 
Jatitude, and 4° 40° E. of Port Prailin. 

After leaving this land, M. Surville direéted his courfe to 
the fouthward, fteering to the weftward of New Caledonia, 
between it and the eaftern coaft of New Holland ; and fell in 
with the northern point of New Zealand, entering Doubtlefs 
Bay on the 16th of December ; not more than five days after 
Captain Cook had pafled it, in the Endeavour, and at a time 
when he could not be more than 12 or 15 leagues from it; fo 
that as M. Surville came from the north, and Captain Cook 
went that way, they muft have pafled exceedingly near to each 
other. M. Surville remained in Doubtlefs Bay till the r1ft of 
January 1770, without his people receiving much benefit from 
his ftay, as he was obliged to be continually on his guard 
againit the natives, who attacked him with great fury ; and it 
was only by the fuperiority of his arms, that he maintained his 
poft on fhore : this was a great misfortune to M. Surville, for 





* M. De Bougainville, who certainly faw the North-weit end 
— land in 1768, feems to have had indubitable proofs of this 
act. 
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he had loft 57 of his peeple, by the fcurvy, fince making the 
land of the Arfacides. 

After leaving Doubtlefs Bay, M. Surville made the beft of 
his way to the coalt of Peru, where he anchored on the 8th of 
April, and was drowned, with two of his feamen, on the fame 
day, in attempting to land. . 

The Spaniards detained the fhip during three years, in the 
port of Callao, where fhe loft nearly all the remains of her un- 
fortunate crew.; and at Jength they were permitted to have 6 
Spaniards to afift in navigating her to Pert L’Orient, in 
France, where they arrived on the 23d of Auguft 1773. 

A Spanifh frigate called the Princefla (probably the fame 
which, under the command of Don Stephen Martinez, difpof- 
fefled Captain Mears of his fettlement at Nootka Sound,) failed 
from Manilla in the latter end of the year 1780, for San Blas, 
in California; aud having, in her way thither, fallen in with 
fome of the iflands which form the northern part of the group 
called New Britain, fhe difcovered, on the 2oth of Jan. 1781, 
nine {mall iflands, covered with palm trees, furrounded by a 
fand bank, and forming, within themfelves, a lagoon, er pond 
of ftill water, and agreeing, in every other refpect, with the 
defcription which is given by Valentin, of Ontong Java, difco- 
vered by Le Maire and Schouten in 1616. The latitude of 
the fouthern part of this clufter of iflands was obferved to be ge 
53S. Quitting Ontong Java, they fteered 5. Eafterly, and 
on the 22d of the fame month, at ten o’clock at night, they 
difcovered, by the roaring of the furf, and the white foam of 
the fea, a fhoal, or reef of rocks, which, by M. Fleurieu’s 
calculation, muft lie near the latitude of 63° S. and long. 1573 
E.. of Paris ; and which, he thinks, may be thofe called Baxos 
de la Gandelaria by Mendana in 1567; and probably it may 
be fo, as the Baxas de la Candelaria lie in 6? 15° S. latitude, 
and are 15 Spanifh leagues in circumference: for we have 
inftances of errors in the latitudes of {everal places given by the 
early Spanifh voyagers, which are nearly as great as this: for 
example, in the latitude of Santa Cruz feen by Captain Carteret, 
and the latitudes of the Maf-quefas, feen by Captain Cook. 
Purfuing their courfe to the Faft And E. S. E. they difcovered 
an archipelago of pretty large inhabited iflands, with a good 
harbour, formed by three of the largeft of them, in 18” 36% 
or 38° S, and long. 182? 12° E. of Greenwich. The fouth- 


ern point of thefe iflands is in 19’ 37° S. and long. 181° 50” 
E. It feems to us very probable that thefe are the iflands Va- 
vaoo, which are mentioned by Captain Cook in the account 


of his laft voyage, 


‘They are un- 


See vol. ie pe 259. 272. 
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doubtedly inhabited by the fame race of people who live on the 


Friendly Iflands, and are not far from them. 

M. Fleurieu next recites, from Governor Phillip’s voyage to 
Botany Bay, Lieut. (now Captain) Shortland’s account of his 
difcovery of the fouthern coaft of the land which he (impro- 
perly enough, on many accounts,) called New Georgia. As 
we have fo amply difcuffed this fubjeét in our account of Gov, 
Phillip’s voyage, (fee our Review for February 1790, p. 
164.) we need fay no more now, except that this matter 
feems to have given the only juit caufe of offence to M. Fleu- 
ricu ; and, accordingly, his account of it is followed by a long 
ftring of notes, drawn up in M. Fleurieu’s moft fevere manner ; 
to which we {hall fay nothing more at prefent, than that, in 
many inftances, they appear to us very juft. ‘Ivh<fe are fol- 
Jowed by remarks on the voyages made toward the South Eaft 
of New Guinea; in which he takes a retrofpective view of 
the feveral voyages recited before, compares one with another, 
and affigns to each the difcoveries that were made in it; and 
generally with great truth and juftice. In thefe remarks, M, 
Fleurieu proves, entirely to our fatisfaction, 

1. That the iflands difcovered by Mendana in 1567, and 
called by him the Solomon Ifles, mutt lie between the parallels 
of 6 and 12 degrees of fouth laticude, and not more than 12 
degrees of longitude to the eaft of New Guinea. 

2. That Egmont Ifland, feen by Captain Carteret in 1767, 
is the Santa Cruz, difcovered by Mendana in 1595. 

3. That the Strait pafied by M. de Bougainville in 1768, 
and by Captain Sherilsid in 1788, are the fame; and, confe- 
quently, that Captain Shortland ought not to have given it 
his own name. 

4. That the iflands of Gower, Carteret, and Simpfon, feen 
by Captain Carteret in 1767, are parts of the land feen, after- 
ward, by M. de Bougainville in 1768, and by M. Surville in 
1769, and called by the latter the Archipelago of the Arfa- 
cides. 

_ § That this land forms fome part (at leaft) of the Solomon 
Tflands ; and, confequently, that the Englifh were the firft who 


recognized any part of thole iflands *, contrary to the aflertion 
of 





* Mr. Dairymple, in a poltfcript to his ** Confiderations on M. 
Buache’s Memoir concerning New Britain and the North Eaft of 
New Guinea,” fays, that this land obviovfly appears to have been 
feen by Roggewein’s fquadron in 1722. Mr. Dalrymple muft here 
have in view two iflands, faid to have been feen in that voyage, 
and callec Yienboven and Gromingug. It is remarkable that thefe 

3 iflands, 
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of M, Fleurieu, in p. 210, where he fays ¢ The new difcovery 
of thefe two archipelagos, (the Solomon [flands, and the Tzerra 
del Efpiritu Santo, ) is owing to French navigators ; to thole of 
England we are obliged for having them purfued and com~ 
feted.’ 

Laftly, he contends, that the lands, called by M. Surville 
the Archipelago of the Arfacides, and lying eaft of the Strait 
which was pailed by M. de Bougainville and Capt. Shortland, 
conftitute the whole of what was feen by Mendana, in his firft 
voyage, and called by him the Solomon Iflands ; and he has 
given an hypothetical map; in which, moft ingenioufly in- 
deed! he contrives to form out of it all the iflands mentioned 
by Figueroa and others, as having been feen by Mendana, in a 
tolerably confiflent manner, without altering, in the fmallett 
degree, any part of the land which has been fecn by modern 
navigators. They who will take the trouble of referring to 
our account of Governor Phillip’s voyage, p. 164. of our Re- 
view for February 1790, will readily fee that we had then no 
doubts of the whole of this land being the San Chriftoval of 
Mendana: of courfe, we then concluded that the land to the 
weft of the Strait, pafled by M. de Bougainville, formed the reft 
of the Solomon Iffes: but, we confefs, the ingenuity of M. 
Fleurieu’s hypothetical map is fuch, that on our firft confider- 
ing it, we could not help exclaiming, ‘* We were wrong, and 
he is perfectly right.”” However, on more mature confidera- 
tion, we have returned to our former opinion; and, though 
we mean not fo be pertinacious, we will flate our reafons for 
it; which M. Fleurieu will, no doubt, receive in good part, 





iflands, though defcribed as of prodigious extent, in one account 
of the voyage, are not once mentioned in the orker, though all the 
other lands are, which were feen in that voyage. It muit be far- 
ther obferved that the account, in which they are mentioned, ap- 
pears to have been written merely from memory, many years after 
the voyage was made, by an illiterate man, who has not inferted a 
fingle circumitance relative to their fituation, nor given one date 
to any event that occurs from the time of their leaving Eafter 
lfland to the end of the voyage :—-but admitting that they did fee 
two iflands, as the author of the narrative afferts, the only hint, 
from which any guefs at their fituation can be drawn, tends ftrongly 
to fhew that they were not ihe lands feen by Surville. ** After leaving 
thefe lands, (fays the Ducch author,) we were in expeétation of 
foon feeing the coaft of New Britain; buta navigation of many days 
thewed us how far we were out in our accounts.”” M. De Bougain- 
ville, with baffling and contrary winds, and adverfe currents, was 
only three days becween lofing Gght of Surville’s land, and making 
that of New Britain: will any perfon then fuppofe the two iflands 
to be the fame? 
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if they ever meet his eye, and will admit, or reject, as he may 
fee caufe, on confidering them. 

y. In M. Fleurieu’s hypothetical arrangement of théfe lands, 
he has almoft made the ifland of San Chriftoval one of the {mall 
eft of them ; whereas Quiros, in his letter to Antonio Morga *, 
calls it the chief of them, Figueroa fays it has a port in 11 
degrees S. and that they were feven days in failing along it +. 
Arias fays it is 110 (Spanifh) leagues in circuit ; and that its 
middle is in trom 7 to 8 degrees 5. { :——but we may add far- 
ther, if San Chriftoval be fo inconfiderable an ifland as M, 
Fleurieu makes it, and at the fame time fo near to St. Ifabel, 
why fheuld fo much ftrefs have been laid on going to it, ra- 
ther than to St. lfabel §, by the widow and furvivors of Men- 
dana, when they quitted Santa Cruz? feecing there were fe- 
veral good ports known in St. Tiabel, and being an ifland 
fo much larger than San Chriftoval, it muft have been more 
eligible, as being lefs liable to be miffed, and at the fame 
time more likely to fupply their wants. It appears, however, 
from Arias jj, that San Chriftoval was deemed of fo much more 
importance than St. Tfabel, that Mendana’s intention was, 
from the firft, to fettle there, rather than at St. Habel; and 
that, in confequence, they expeét:d to find the miffed fhip 
there. All thefe circumftances ij] accord with the contempt- 
ible appearance which San Chriftoval makes in M, Fleurieu’s 
hypothelis. 

2. Not only San Chriftoval, but ail the other iflands, with- 
out exception, and particularly Guadalcanal, are, by M. Fleu- 
rieu’s hypothefis, comprefled into much lefs room than will 
correfpond with the defcriptions given of them in the early 
Spanith writers, Guadalcanal is faid by Herrera to be the 
Jargeft of all the Sclomon Ifles; by Figueroa, to be of vaft ex- 
tent, and watered by a river, the channel of which is bread 
and deep. ‘Thefe deicriptions do not correfpond with an ifland 
which is not more than 30 leagues in length, and no where 
more than five broad. Buena-Vilta, which is faid to be 12 
leagues long, is crouded into five. Florida, faid to be 254 
ieagues round, is not 20; and fo of the reft. It is true, that 
M. Fleurieu might have given much greater extent to thefe 
iflands (the circumftances recorded of them by modern navi- 
gators admitting,) if he had not made a capital miftake in 
the meaning of his author: the pafflage feems indeed to have 
puzzled him greatly 5 for although he faw the inconfiftence of 





* Dalrymple, vol. i. p. 57. + 1d. p 2832. { 1b. p. 45. 
§ See Fleurieu, p. 220. and Dalrymple, vol. i. p.g2. 199. || See 
Dalrymple, p. 60. 
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it, as he underftood it, he was not able to rectify it, but con- 
cluded it to be a miftake of Figueroa, whofe meaning appears 
to us, neverthelefs, both confiftent and clear. The paflage in 

ueftion, both in the tranflation of Mr. Dalrymple, p. 177, 
and of M. Fleurieu, p. 229, is as follows : 

‘* Ortega took His courfe to the /outh-eaft, following the direGion 
of the coaf, and at eight degrees of latitude found two {mall 
idlands: thefe were not more than fix leagues from Port Eftreila. 
He afterward fe!) in with feveral more iflands in the fame track He 
faw alfo a great bay (grande Babia,) with eight imall iilands in 
ir, all inhabited by men armed with wooden fwords, hows, and 
arrows. At 14 leagues due eaf? from this bay is a grest ifland, 
called by the natives Malaita: between them are two iilets, each 
of them clofe to a heacland, in 8° of latitude. Cvaffing the ifland 
of St. Lalel onward, they came to a port and acape, in 9? of Jati- 
tude, (Mr. Dalrymple fays /cant,) and about 14 leagues from the 
(Enfenada) guif before mentioned, This cape was named Cabo 
Prieto, or Black Cape.” 

* Now (fays M. Fleurieu,) we coaceive that by the word Enje- 
nada, which l’iguevoa here employs intlead of Badia, he intended to 
defcribe the great gulf, or the whole recefs which ends on the eatt- 
ern fide, at the ifland of Malaita; «nd that it is to this ifland he 
refers the diftance of 14 leagues, which fixes the pofition of Cabo 
Prieto, In fa&, if it be fuppofed that by Ex/enada, he meant the 
great bay of which he had fpoken, his account would be nonfenfe : 
for he had faid that the ifland of A/a/aita was 14 leagues from this 
bay; and as, after quitting that ifland, the brigantine coaited on- 
ward before fhe reached Cape Prieto, this cape cannot be equally at 
the diitance of 14 leagues from the iame bay. We mutt therefore 
underftand, thatitis from Ma/aita, or the ealtern extremity of the 
gulf, that the 14 leagues fhould be counted,’ 

In our opinion, nothing can be more mifconceived and er- 
roneous, than this notion. ‘There is not a fingle hint to be 
gathered from any author whatever, relative to the ¢ great 
gulf? which he mentions; and it is highly probable that no 
fuch gulf exifts, but in his own imagination; neither is a 
word faid about coafting onward after they left Malaita: the 
meaning of Figueroa is, that both the 14 leagues, here men- 
tioned, are to be reckoned from the ‘** great bay which has 
eight {mall iflands in it ;” along the parallel of eight degrees 
fouth to Malsita; 2nd along the coatt of St. Z/abel, which is in 
a fouth-eaft direétion, to Cape Prieto; and this will place Cape 
Prieto a little to the weftward of the point where M. Fleuriew 
has put the weft end of St. George. 

3. If the land, affigned by M. Fleurieu for St. Zabel, was 
really it, Ortega, in making the circumnavigation of J/abel, 
muft have patied the ftrait which M. Fleurieu every where 
calls Bougainville’s Strait: but this it is utterly impoffible for 
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him to have done, without feeing the land that forms the weft. 
ern fhore of them ; and it is certain, from Figuerca’s account, 
that he faw no fuch land. 

Thefe arguments, all founded on matters of fact, are fufi- 
cient, in our opinion, to outweigh any hypothetical reafonings 
whatever: fuch of our readers as think otherwife, will, we 
hope, candidly excufe the digreflion into which we have been 
drawn, and will believe that our aim was to inveftigate truth, 
however far we may have wandered from it. 

Before we quit this fubject, let us obferve, that M. Fleurieu 
is, with fome degree of reafon, very angry with Capt. Short- 
Jand, for calling the ftraits which he and M. de Bougainville 
pafled, by his own name; and M., Fleurieu is every where 
particularly careful to mark them with the name of M. de 
Bougainville. Will M. Fleurieu permit us to remark, with- 
out fufpecting us of a wilh to tear a fingle {prig from the lau- 
rels of his countryman, that, if his hypothefis concerning the 
Solomon Iflands be true, M. de Bougainville can have no more 
claim to the ftraits in queftion than Captain Shortland has? 
they ought, in that cafe, to be called the Straits of Ortega. If, 
indeed, either M. Fleurieu’s hypothefis or ours* be true, M. 
de Bougainville’s claim to them falls to the ground; as Aen- 
dana’s brigantine muft have navigated them more than 200 
years before him, either in her circumnavigation of St. J/abel, 
or in that of San Chriffoval. Were it poffible for Mr. Dal- 
rymple’s new hypothefis to be true, namely, that the land feen 
by M. Surville and Gapt. Shortland is the Guadalcanal of Men- 
dana, the claim which is fet up for M. de Bougainville would 
ftand fome chance; as we know of no fhip that ever faw, 
much lefs pafled round, the weft end of Guadalcanal:—but not- 
withftanding Mr. Dalrymple appears to be without a doubt on 
the fubject, we can, by no means, agree with him in it; for 
Herrera, in his Defcripcion de las Indias Occidentales, p. 83. +; 
fays, that Guadalcanal, which is the largeft of all the So/omon 
Lfles, lies fouth-weft of St. T/abel; and if fo, the reft of thefe 





* We fuppofe that all, or moft of the land, which lies to the ealt 
of thefe ftraits is one ifland; namely, the Sax Chrifioval of Mendana ; 
that the land to the weft of them forms the reft of the Solomon I/ks ; 
and that New Guinea is the Guadalcanal of the Spanith voyager. 
We beg pardon for introducing ‘ the little narrow ideas of the 
hackney trumpeter of a bookfeller.’ 

, t We quote a French tranflation of Herrera, printed at Amfterdam 
in 1622: but M. Fleuriew, who confulted a Spanith edition printed 
at Madrid in 1730, agrees with us; and Mr. Dalrymple him(elf 
allows it,'in his Memoir on the Solomon J/flands: of courfe, Mr. 
Dalrymple’s two hypothedes contradi& ene another. F 
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‘lands muft neceflarily Jie north-eaft of this land: a circum- 
ftance that not only contradi&ts his former hypothefis, in which 
he ftill feems to perfevere, but which is kaown to be impof- 
{ible from the tracks of modern navigators. If it be objected, 
that Figueroa, who gives the moft circumftantial account of 
thofe iflinds, does not fay Guadalcanal lies fouth-weft from 
St. Ifabel, we reply, that though he does not exprefsly fay fo, 
that fituation may be inferred from his account ; for it is plain 
that Ortega {aw but the neareft part of Guadalcanal, and which 
muft have lain to the welt of Cape Prieto; becaufe it is faid 
they returned to Cape Prieto, in order that they might make 
the circumnavigation of Sz. J/abel, as they were directed. 

This retrofpect is followed bya tract entitled, ** Foundations 
and analyfis of a new chart of the difcoveries of the French to the 
South-Kaft of New Guinea.” Without adverting, here, to 
the words in this title which we have put in Italics, we fhall 
not fcruple to declare that this analyfis, and the map which 
belongs to it, appear to us to be drawn up with great judg- 
ment and accuracy ; and we do not fee that a reafonable ob- 
jection can be made to any part of either, “Che volume con- 
cludes with an ** Extract from a Memoir concerning the ex- 
iftence and fituation of the solomon Iflands,” by AZ. Buache; of 
which we think fo little, after perufing M. leurieu’s work, 
that we cannot fee why he fhould have inferted it, ualefs it 
was by way of comparifon, to fhew how far he had exceeded 
what his countrymen had done before. 

On the whole, we muft obferve, that a work of fo much 
ingenuity and judgment, on the fubject of geography, has 
not come under our review for a long time; and therefore, 
with the lefs regret, we fhall fubmit a few remarks on parti- 
cular paflages of it to the author’s future confideration. Thefe 
we refer to our next Review, as the article has already exceeds 


ed our cuftomary limits. 
[To be continued. | W. 





Art. VIIl. 4 Treatife on Alabafer, or Gyp/um; defcribing its 
powerful Effects, 2s a very cheap Manure, &c. By Richard 
Welton, Secretary to the Leiceller Agriculture Society. 8vo. 
pp- 48. ss. Richardion, &c. 1791. 

O art, fcience, nor profeffion, religion perhaps excepted, has 
been liable to fo many impofitions as agriculture ; which, 
notwithftanding its z/zterate profeffors, might be termed, in its 
enlarged fenfe, not only the moft ufeful, but the moft difficult, 
department of human knowlege. Fully aware of this, and 
having from time to time experienced, or had occafion to re- 

Cognile, the multiplicity of falfe pretences under which it has 
KEv. Fes, 1792. O been 
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been tantalized, or lefs pardonably deceived, we take up with 
caution every literary work on the fubject 5 efpecially fuch as 
hold out immenfe and incomprehenfible advantages ; as do the 
pages that are now before us. 

By thefe introdu@tory remarks, however, we do not mean 
to cenfure, nor, for a moment, to alarm the feelings of Mr, 
Welton, whofe motive is evidently Jaudable. He advances no- 
thing as his own; giving merely the pofitive aflertions of 
other men,—fome of them corroborated by affirmation or 
otherwife; being taken chiefly from the American Mufeum, 
the Tranfaftions of a Society of Agriculturifts eftablifhed at 
Philadelphia. 

The wonderful difcovery which is here laid before the pub- 
lic, appears to have been made in America, with the gypfum 
of Paris. We with, very much, to be led back to the cir- 
cumftances attending it; as they might infpire us with confi- 
dence to believe in its reality. 

Mr. W., contrary to ordinary practice, gives us, firft, the 
um of his evidence, and then details the evidences themfelves. 

That gypfum, in a ftate of powder, as marble in a ftate of 
lime, fhould promote vegetation, is not at all furprizing: both 
of them being calcareous earths, but having different bafes : 
the only difficulty to be reconciled, in the prefent cafe, is the 
diminutivenefs of the quantity ufed, compared with the im- 
menfity of the improvement. We are told, that eight bufhels 
of ‘ plafter? (powdered gypfum) {pred on two acres and a 
half of land, gave an increafe of fix tons and a half of clover 
hay !—that even fo {mall a quantity as a table-{poonful to each 
hill* of Indian corn produced an increa/fe of eight or ten bufhels 
of corn per acre !—and that a few buthels (as fix to nine) of 
plafter, have been found, on comparative experiments, to be 
€qual, on grafs Jand, to a coat of dung two inches thick ! 

In an experiment tried in England,—the only one yet 
brought forward—one bufhel of powdered gypfum, mixed 
with eight bufhels of feed oats, (coating them with it previoufly 
to their being fown,) gave them an addition of thirty bufhels 
of corn to the crop;—befide an early harveft, and heavy 

rain ! 
' All this, we confefs, favours too ftrongly of Van Haike’s 
noftrum, and of Dr. Hunter’s oil compoft, for us to give 
full credit to it at prefent. Mr. Wefton, however, folicits the 
communication of experiments on this truly interefting fub- 
jet; and we unfeignedly and ardently with him fuccefs in an 





* Hill, the ground (as we fuppofe) drawn about each plant, 
or each hole of plants ; fimilar to what in England, wecall “* earth- 
ing up.” 
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undertaking, which, let it terminate as it may, will do much 
credit to his good intentions. Mars. 
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Art. IX. Brevis, clara, facilis at jucunda, non folim Arabicam 
Linguam; {ed etiam Hodiernam Perficam, cui cota feré Arabica 
intermixta eft, addifcendi Methodus; quam non ita pridém 
quingue Speciminibus comprehenfam, editamque; nunc autem 
novis, ac bené multis vocabulis locupletatam, (inter que plurima 
Celtica, im6 et aliquot Afiatica et Americana, quo nonnullorum 
Afiz, Novique Orbis populorum felici origines inveftigentur 
exitu, reperiuntur) cum Arabicis aut Perficis affinitatem habenti- 


bus, in ufum utrivfque Ling. Tyronum, denud edit ejufdem 
Methodi Auétor Antonius Vieyra, L. L. Hifp. ac Ital. Prof. Re- 
gius; Arab. et Perf. Leétor in Univerfitate Dublinenfi; ac Reg. 
Academ. Hibernez ad Scientiarum, Politioris Humanitatis ac 
Antiquitatum ftudia promovenda inftitute Socius. 4to. pp.630. 
il. 1s, Boards. Dublin, White. London, Robinfons. 1789. 


V Te have long fince noticed the literary labours of Mr. 

Vieyra*; and, at the fame time, we declared our refpect 
for etymological refearches, when cautioufly and judicioufly 
conducted. The prefent work being a republication of the 
former, with the addition of an Appendix pofleffing no dif- 
criminating character, we might content ourfelves with tran- 
fcribing the title, unaccompanied by extracts, or remarks. 
To the title, however, we muft object, becaufe it betrays a 
defign of vending old wares under a new name, and otherwife 
tends to miflead the purchafer, by promifing what the book 
does not fupply. Whatever praife be due to Mr. Vieyra’s dili- 
gence, the volume before us moft affuredly cannot conftitute 
any method of learning any language, which admits rules either 
of infle&tion, or of conftruction. It is, indeed, a mere vocabu- 
lary; and a vocabulary perplexed by whimfical difcuffions, and 
fantaftical derivations. The few inftances, which we {hall 
produce, mult be taken from the Addenda: 


¢ Mundus, forte ab Arab. (-» eo madana, (per Metath.) 
commoratus fuit, quia nempe in eo commoramur.’ 


The Perfian word ls Bar, according to our author, may 


boaft its relationfhip to a very numerous tribe of words in 
various languages, and particularly to the following Englith 


words: 

« Barrifter, jurifperitus. 

Parifh, Armor. pares. (proprié) eft divifio, regio, feu diftric- 
tus fub uno Bar, feu judice. Porro hujufmodi diftrictus 





* See Rev. vol. Ixxvi. p. 595« 
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apud Italos quoque Giudicato appellatur, a judice nempe. 
Vide Seq. 

Prieft (propric) eft dar feu judex mox diéi diftritus. Unde 
manavit fecundaria notio, nempe Sacerdos; forté quia juris 
fcientia pollere debebat, qui ad munus facerdota le felige- 
batur; ac proinde titulo ac munere civilis, necnon eccle- 
fiattice jurifdiétionis fungebatur; ut etiamnum in Anglia 
videmus Sacerdotes civili officio, quod vulgo juftice of peace, 
(i.e. irenarcha, feu juftitiarius ad pacem, vel cuftos pacis) 
appellatur, infigniri. Ex Civilibus igitur eccleftattica voca- 
bula funt defumpta; quemadmodum {fzpe in hifce Speci- 
minibus Oftendi. 

Bury, Oppidum, vel caftrum, in quo erat forum, feu Curia, et 
in quo comitiatus celebrabantur. 

Baron of the Exchequer, zrarii qualtor, unus ex primis judicibus. 

Peer, peerage. Vid. paulo infra. 

Tandem fequentia locorum nomina ab eadem Celtica voce dar 
judicem, {eu curiam indicante derivata videntur, ac /edem ju- 
dicum, feu curiam defignare. 

Bri-ftow ex Bar-iftow. 


Prefton ex Bar-ifton. 
Patrington, (in Prov. Angl. vulg6 Yorkfhire.) Lat. Preetorium, 


qua Latina appellatio clare indicat judicum fedem, curiamve 
fuiffe urbem illam, ac ab eadem Celt. dar pariter derivatur, 
ut mox dicam.’ 


The Italian Piccolo, fays Mr. V. is derived 
‘« A Celt. voce pig vel peg, i.e. parvulus, que adhibita fuit 4 
Grecis in v. pig-maios, pumilio, et extat pariter in 
Gall, Bichon, ipecies canis exigul. 
Hibern. Beag, vel big parvus. 
Cambr, Bychan, vel bach, 1d. 
Cornub, Bihan, vel byxan, id. 
Armor. Bihan, id. et Bichel, puer. 
Scot. Philli-beg, parva cycla, 
Angl. Pig, porcellus; Batav. Bigge. 
Peg, paxillus. 
Peg, vel Peggy, vel pigfney, que proprie funt obligationis 
ac blandimenti verba, quibus puellulas compellant 
Angli. 
Beagle, genus parvi canis. 
Pig-widgeon, quzlibes res parva.’ 


In Mr. V.’s lift of derivatives fron the Arabic word cyl 


maana, feivit, novit, we find the Englifh word Man: he after- 
ward proceeds thus: 


* Accedit vox men-tula, que vulgo cenfetur diminutiva ex menta; 
etfi nulla prorfus unquam extiterit inter utriufque vocis figni- 
ficationes affinitas. Docet quippe nos Cic. in Ep. 1. ix. 22. 
mentam quemlibet nominare poffe, fed diminutivum ejus (dimi- 
nutivum, in fpeciem tantum, ut puro, intelligit Cic.) non 
item, quum, priori nulla turpitudo inc{ét, huic multa. 
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Affervatur autem vox bac in Sviogothica man-tol, (i.¢. viri membra 
genitalia) que componitur ex man vir; et tol, (qux elt 
Angl. tool) i.e. inftrumentum. Quidni igitur vocem men- 
tula derivabimus ex eadem Celtico-Lat. voce man, et tula, 
pro telum? vel, fi mavis, tulos, que Graca vox, apud 
Hefychium, explicatur pudendam hominis partem. Verum 
Grexca voce opus minimé habemus. Nam ‘¢e/um quoque 
apud Jatin, 1. xxxvii de Mithridate Rege, pro parte viri 
genitali accipitur; apud Nepotem pro gladiis; apud Liv. 
pro fecuri; alibi pro lapidibus, ac tandem pro omnis generis 
inftrumentis textoriis; et in re Bellica non miffilia tantum 
arma indicat, fed quecunque, ot ait Dottifs. Ihre, feriendo 
inferviunt; qui denique inquit: ftelum proprie eff infiru- 
mentum, &c. atque in hac generali notione initru:nenti con- 
venire (per Metath.) videtur cum Arab. et Perf. alet inftru- 
mentum; et quod ad rem aliquam facit, pertinetve, utcaufa. 
Angl. inftrument, atenfil, apparatus, tool.’ 

Thefe examples will not recommend Mr. V.’s Methodus in 
preference to the common afliftance of grammars and dic- 
tionaries :—-but whoever would witnefs the wonder-working 
powers of etymology, may fee them amply difplayed in the la- 
boratory of our author. He feems, indeed, to have difcovered 
a more than chemical affinity in languages; and by evaporating 
and condenfing, precipitating and fubliming, both vowels and 
confonants, to have attained the art of tranfmuting words with 
unrivalled facility. Hence he defies ridicule, and difdains dif- 
ficulty. Ideas the moft heterogeneous, and founds the moft 
difcordant, are compelled to coalefce: an amalygama is pro- 
duced unknown in the annals either of alchemy or etymology ; 
and, to adopt his own mafterly illuftration, (p. 515.) ¢ Tan- 
tundem fuerit five quis fcribat in veteribus dialectis Ba, Be, Bi, 


Bo, Bu, five Ma, Me, Mi, Mo, Mu, five Fa, Fe, Fi, Fo, Fu, 
&c,? Pars. 





Art. X. Mr. Boiwell’s Life of Dr. Johnfon. 
[ Article continued. ] 


I’ our laft month’s Review, we offered to the acceptance of 

the public, a fketch of the peculiar character of this un- 
Common production, in order to fhew its importance in the 
general fcale of literature; and we extracted one or two paf- 
lages, as {pecimens of the manner and fpirit in which the inci- 
dental converfations between Dr. Johnion and his friends were 
ufually conducted. ‘lL hefe converfations form, perhaps, the 
mott valuable part of Mr. Bofwell’s publication ; yet it mutt 
be confeffed that the numerous body of anecdotes, literary and 
biographical, have alfo a fair claim to the reader’s prime re- 
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gard, as a moft interefting part of the work. There is, alfo, 
another principal branch of the compilement, of the merit 
and value of which, due acknowlegement fhould be made, wiz. 
the Epiffolary Correfpondence, which our author has occafionally 
interfperfed, and naturally introduced, in the courfe of the 
narrative part of this ample performance. From the Letters, 
we have felected, with a few others, the celebrated one addref. 
fed to the late Earl of Chefterfield ; of which (to fpeak of it in 
Mr. Bofwell’s own terms,) ‘ fo much has been faid, and about 
which curiofity has been fo long excited, without being grati- 
fied.’ ‘1, for many years,’ fays Mr. B. £ folicited Johnfon to 
favour me with a copy of it, that fo excellent a compofition 
might not be loft to pofterity ;—at laft, he found, among his 
papers, a copy of it, in his own hand-writing. ‘This he gave 
to Mr. Langton ; adding, that if it were to come into print, 
he wifhed it to be from that copy *. By Mr. Langton’s kind- 
nefs, 1 am enabled to enrich my work with a perfect tranfcript 
of what the world has fo eagerly defired to fee.’ Before we 
tranfcribe the letter itfelf, we muft preface it, as Mr. B. has 
done, by a concife account of the occafion and motives on 
which it was written: _ 
* Lord Chefterfield, to whom Johnfon had paid the high com- 
liment of addeffing to his Lorditip the (admirable) pian of his 
Didionary, had behaved to him in fuch a manner as to excite his 
contempt and indignation. The world has been for many years 
amufed with a ftory, confidently told, and as confidently repeated, 
with additional circumiftances, that a fudden difguft was taken by 
Johnfon, on occafion of his having been one day kept in waiting 
in his Lordfhip’s anti-chamber, for which the reafon affigned was, 
that he had company with him ; and that, at laft, when the door 
opened, out walked Colley Cibber; and that Johnfon was fo vio- 
Jently provoked, when he found for whom he had been fo long ex- 
cluded, that he went away in a paflion, and never would return.— 
ohnfon himfelf,however,told me, that there never was any particular 
incident which produced a quarrel between Lord Cheiterfield and 
him ; but that his Lordthip’s continued negle@ was the reafon why he 
refolved to have no connexion with him.—When the Diétionary 
was on the eve of publication, Ld. C_ who, it is faid, had flattered 
himfelf with expectations that Johnfon would dedicate the work to 
him, attempted, in a courtly manner, to foothe, and infinvate him- 
felf with the fage, confcious, as it fhould feem, of the cold indif- 
ference with which he had treated its learned author; and farther 
attempted to conciliate him by writing two papers in ‘* The 
World f,” in recommendation of the work; and it muft be con- 





* He had, before, dictated it to Mr. Bofwell, from memory. 

+ A periodical paper, then in high fafhion; to which Lord C. 
is faid to have been a frequent contributor: the fated writer was 
Mr. Edward Moore. 
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felled, that they contain fome ftudied compliments, fo finely turned, 
that if there had been no previous offence, it is propable that John- 
fon would have been highly delighted. Praife, in general, was 
pleafing to him; but by praife from a man of rank and elegant ac- 
complifhments, he was peculiarly gratified.—-This courtly device 
failed of its effect. Johnion, who thought that ‘* all was falfe and 
hollow,” defpifed the honeyed words, and was even indignant that 
Lord C. fhould, for a moment, imagine, that he could be the dupe 
of fuch an artifice. His expreflion to me, concerning Lord C. on 
this occafion was, ‘* Sir, after making great profeflions, he had, 
for many years, taken no notice of me; but when my Dictionary 
was coming out, he feil a fcribbling in THe Wor tp aboutit. On 
which I wrote him a letter, exprefled in civil terms, but fuch as 
might fhew him chat | did not mind what he faid or wrote, and that 
I had done with him.”’ 

We fhall now lay before our readers a tranfcript of this 
juftly-admired letter 

«« My Lorop, 

«© T have been lately informed, by the proprietor of The World, 
that two papers, in which my Dictionary is recommended to the 
public, were written by your Lordfhip. To be fo diftinguifhed, is an 
honour, which, being very little accuftomed to favours from the 
great, I know not well how to receive, or in what terms to ac- 
knowlege. 

‘© When, upon fome flight encouragement, I firft vifited your 
Lordfhip, I was overpowered, like the reft of mankind, bythe en- 
chantment of your addrefs; and could not forbear to wifh that [ 
might boat myfelf Le Vaingueur du Vainqueur de la terre ;—that I 
might obtain that regard for which I faw the world contending ; 
but I found my attendance fo little encouraged, that neither pride 
nor modefly would fuffer me tocontinue it. When I had once ad- 
dreffed your Lordfhip in public, I had exhaufted all the art of pleaf- 
ing which aretired and uncourtly fcholar can poffefs. I had done 
all that I could ; and no man is well pleafed to have his all negleét- 
ed, be it ever fo little. 

«© Seven years, my Lord, have now paffed, fince I waited in 
your outward rooms, or was repulfed from your door; during which 
time I have been pufhing on my work through difficulties, of which 
it is ufelefs to complain, and have brought ir, at laft, to the verge 
of publication, without one act of afliftance*, one word of en- 
couragement, or one {mile of favour. Such treatment 1 did not 
expect, for I never had a patron before. 

‘ * The following note is fubjoined by Mr. Langton. ‘ Dr. 
Johnfon, when he gave me this copy of his letter, defired that I 
would annex to it his information to me, that whereas it is faid in 
the letter, that no afijtance had been received, he did once receive 
from Lord Chefterfield the {um of ten pounds; but as that was fo 
inconfiderable a fum, he thought the mention of it could not pro- 
perly find a place in a letter of the kind that this was.” 
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«© The Shepherd in Virgil grew at la% acquainted with rove, 
and found him a native of the rocks. 

‘* Is not a patron, my Lord, one who looks with unconcern on 
a man ftruggling for life in che water, and when he has reached the 
ground, encumbers him with help? The notice which you have 
been pleafed to take of my labours, had it been early, had been 
kind; but it has been celayed till Iam indifferent, and cannot en- 
joy it; till Tam folitary, and cannot impart it*; cll Tam known, 
and do net want it. I hope it is no very cynical afperity not to 
confels obligations where no benefit has been received, or to be un- 
willing thatthe public fhould confider me as owing that toa patron, 
which Providence has enabled me to do for myfelf. 

‘* Having carried on my wor thus far with fo little obligation 
to any favourer of learning, I fhall not be cifappotnted though | 
fhould conclude it, if potible, with lefs; for 1 have been long 
wakened from that dream of hope, in which I once boattea my felf 
with fo much exultaiion, 

‘© My Lord, 
** Your Lordfhip’s moft humble 
‘© Wiolt obedient iervant, 
« Sam. JOHNSON.” 

A friend ef ours, on reading the note affixed to the foregoing 
letter, relative to the ten pounds, exprefled his concern that John- 
fon did not return that money, or transfer it to fome public cha- 
rity ; at the fame time acguainting Ld. C. with the circumftance. 
We have fome doubt how far this mark of refentment would 
have been right. Certain it is, however, that Joh::fon remained 
uncer an obligation to his Lordfhip, to the value of ten pounds. 

Without obferving any formality of order, or method, in 
ranging through Mr. B.’s very amufing and multifarious exhi- 
bition, we fhall make fome ftop at whatever object may happen, 
for the moment, to arreft our wandering attention. ‘Thus, 

The following is Mr. B.’s account of a defign that was, at 
one time, formed, when Johnfon fhone in the plenitude of his 
political glory, (about the years 1770 and 1771) from the cele- 
brity of his minifterial pamphlets, to bring this colofius of lite- 
rature into parliament; though, perhaps, he would have fhrunk, 
in the Houfe of Commons, to even Icis than the nvfual fize 
of men; as fometimes has been the cafe, when perfons, emi- 
nent for literary abilities, have been tran{p!anted thither, from 
the grove of Academus. Mr. 5. obferves, that 

‘ It has been much agitated among Dr. Johnfon’s friends, and 
others, whether he would have been a powerful ‘Speaker in parlia- 
ment, had he been brought in when advanced in lite. 1am inclined 
to think, that his extenfive knowlege, his quicknefs and force of 
mind, his vivacity and richnefs of expreflion, his wit and humour, 





“ t Flere Dr. Johnfon (as Mr. B. fuppofes) alludes to the lois of 
uls Wale. 
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and, above all, his poignancy of farcafm, would have had great ef- 
fect in a popular aflembly; and that the magnitude of his figure, 
and the ftrising peculiarity of his manner, wouid have aided the 
effect.’ 

Such is the idea ftarted by our biographer : but, on the other 
hand, he has candidly ftated the opinion of a very good judge on 
this fubjet ; and which will add fome weight to the obferva- 
tion that we have hazarded, as above: it was obferved by the 
Jate very ingenious Mr. Henry Flood, who was himfelf an emi- 
nent orator, that *¢ Johnfon having been long ufed to fenten- 
tious brevity, and the fhort flights of converfation, might have 
failed in that continued and expanded kind of argument, which 
is requitite in ftating complicated matters in public fpeaking.”’ 
Asa proof of this, he mentioned the fuppofed {peeches in parlia- 
ment, written by fohnfon for the Geritleman’s Magazine, none 
ot which, in Mr. Flood’s opinion, were at all like real debates. 
This opinion feems to have received fome confirmation from 
Sir William Scott, who, as Mr. B. remarks, faid, that Johnfon 
had told him, ‘* that he had feveral times tried to fpeak in the 
Society of Arts, &c. but found he could not get on.”” Mr. W. 
Gerard Hamilton alfo told our author, that Johnfon, when ob- 
ferving to him, that it was prudent for a man who had not been 
accuftomed to {peak in public, to begin his fpeech in as fimple 
a manner as poffible, acknowleged that he rofe in that Society 
to deliver a fpeech which he had prepared: ‘* but, faid he, all 
my flowers of oratory forfook me.” 

The late Mr. Strahan *, however, who was remarkable for 
his knowlege of mankind, and for his nice difcrimination of 
human characters, and who was, in particular, well acquainted 
with the powers ct Johnfon, was fo ftrongly impreffed with the 
idea of his ability to make a great figure in the Houfe of Com- 
mons, that he addrefled the following letter on the fubje&, to 
one of the fecretaries of the Treafury, with a view, no doubt, of 
rendering a fignal fervice to government, and to his Jearned 
friend, had the letter produced the efiect at which the worthy 
and very fenfible writer aimed ; 

se Sir, 

** You will eafily recollect, when I had the honour of waiting 
on you, fome time ago, I took the liberty of obferving to you, that 
Dr. Johnion would make an excellent figure in the Houfe of Come 
mons, and heartily wifhed he had a feat there. My reafons are 
briefiy thefe: 

‘* IT know his perfe&t good affection to his Majefly, and his go- 
vernment, which I am certain he withes to fupport by every means 
in his power. 





* Fis Majetty’s Printer. 
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‘“« He poflefles a great fhare of manly,nervous,and ready eloquence; 
is quick in difcerning the ttrength and weakne(s of argument; can 
exprefs himfelf with clearnefs and precifion ; and fears the face of 


no man alive. 

‘© His known charatter, as a man of extraordinary fenfe, and 
unimveached virtue, would fecure him the attention of the Houfe, 
and could not fai! to give him a proper weight there. 

«« He is capable of the greatett application, and can undergo any 
degree of labour, where he fees it neceffary, ani where his heart 
and aftections are ftrongly engaged. His Maj ‘iy’s minifters might 
therefore fecurely depend on his doing, on every proper occafion, 
the utmolt that could be expected from him. They would find him 
ready to vindicate fuch meafures as tended to prowote the {lability of 
government, and refolute and fleady in carrying them into execution. 
Nor is any thing to be apprehended from the fuppofed impetuofity 
of his temper. ‘To the friends of the King you will find him alamb; 
to his enemies, a lion. 

‘© For thefe reafons, I humbly apprehend that he would be a 
very able and uleful member. And | will venture to fay, the em- 
ployment would not be difagreeable to him ; and knowing, as | 
do, his ftrong affe€tion to the King, his ability to ferve him in 
that capacity, and the extreme ardour with which I am convinced 
he would engage in that fervice, 1 muft repeat, that I with moft 
heartily to fee him in the Houfe. 

‘© Jf you think this worthy of attention, you will be pleafed to 
teke a convenient opportunity of mentioning it to Lord North, If 
his Lordthip fhould happily approve of it, J fhall have the fatif- 
faGtion of having been, in fome degree, the humble ioftrument of 
doing my country, in my opinion, a very cflential fervice. 1 know 
your good nature, and your zeal for the public weifare, will plead 
my excufe for giving you this trouble. I am, with the greateft 
re{pect, Sir, 
** Your moft obedient and humble fervant, 

“© WitttaM STRAHAN.” 


¢ This recommendation, (fays Mr. B.) we know was not effec- 
tual; but for what reafon, can only be conjectured. It is not ta 
be believed that Mr. Strahan would have applied, unlefs Johnfon 
had approved it. I never heard him mention the fobje&t; but, at 
a late period of his life, when Sir Jofhua Reynolds to!d him that 
Mr. Edmund Burke had faid, that if he (Johnfon) had come early 
into parliament, he certainly would have been the greateft {peaker 
that ever was there, Johnfon exclaimed ** | fhould like to wy my 
hand now.” 

Our author obferves, that he cannot help wifhing, [and 
fome of our readers may, perhaps, join in the wifh,] that Dr. 
Johnfon bad * tried his hand” in parliament; and we rather 
wonder, with Mr. B., that miniftry did not make the experi- 
ment on this occafion, as they have done in fimilar inftances, 
and with various fuccefs, 
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It may be imagined that there might be fome difficulty in 
an attempt to reconcile Mr. Strahan’s notion of his friend’s 
warm affection for his Majefty’s perfon and government, with 
the prevailing opinion refpecting his Tory tenets, and his fup- 
pofed attachment to the houfe of Stuart: but Johnfon was, 
perhaps, better known to Mr. S. than to the world in gene- 
ral; and our prefent biographer relates an inftance of the 
Doétor’s profound and liberal manner of thinking, on a very 
nice conftitutional point, which may, in fome meafure, render 
people cautious of pronouncing, decifively, on the political 
creed of the hero of thefe fheets. ‘The initance is as follows: 

In one of the converfations, at the conclave in Bolt Court, 
Goldfmith difputed very warmly with johnfon (the wren at- 
tacking the eagle!) againft the well-known maxim of the 
Britifh conftitution, * the King can do no wrong ;” affirm- 
ing, that * what was morally falfe could not be politically 
true; and as the King might, in the exercife of his regal 
power, command and caule the doing of what was wrong, it 
certainly might be faid, in fenfe and in reafon, that he could 
do wrong.’ 

‘ Jounson. Sir, you are to confider, that in our conftitution, 
according to its true principles, the King is the head; he is fu- 
preme; he is above every thing; and there is no power by which 
he can be tried. Therefore itis, Sir, that we hold, the King 
can do no wrong, that whatever may happen to be wrong in go- 
vernment may not be above our reach, by being afcribed to Ma- 
jefty. Redrefs is always to be had againit oppreflion, by punitfhing 
the immediate agents. The King, though he fhould command, 
cannot force a judge to condemn a man unjaftly; therefore it is 
the judge whom we profecute and puni(h. Political infticutions are 
formed on the confideration of what will moitt frequeotl, tend to 
the good of. the whole, although, now and then, exceptions may 
occur. Thus it is better, in general, that a nation fhould have a 
fupreme legiflative power, although it may at times be abufed. 
And then, Sir, there is this confideration, that if the abufe be enor- 
mous, Nature will rife up, and claiming ber original rights, overturn 
a corrupt political jyjiem. 

‘ [ mark,’ fays Mr. B. © this laft animated fentence with pecu- 
liar pleafure, as a noble initance of that truly dignified fpirit of 
freedom which ever glowed in his heart, though he was charged 
with flavifh tenets by fuperficial obfervers, becaufe he was at all 
times indignant againit that falfe patriotifm, that pretended love 
of freedom, that unruly reitleffnefs, which is inconfittent with the 
ftable authority of any good government.—“This generous fenti- 
ment, which he uttered with great fervour, ftrack me exceeding- 
ly, and ftirred my blood to that pitch of fancied refittance, the 
poflibility of which I am glad to keep in mind, but to which I 
trult [ fhall never be forced.’ 


Bravely 
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Bravely faid, Mr. 5. !—and, now, who are they who pro- 
nounced our biographer a flaming ‘Vory? Sir, you are as 
good a Whig as molt, and, it may be, a better than many of 
them:—as fuch, Brother Parrior! your Reviewer greets 
you well! 

As it is faid that a new edition of this entertaining and in- 
ftructive work is in contemplation, we would hint to Mr. 
Bofwell, (if not already difcovered,) a remarkable repetition of 
a paragraph, which occurs in both of the volumes.—In vol. 1. 
P- 230, we read as follows: 

‘ I cannot allow any fragment whatever, that floats in my me- 
mory, concerning the great fubject of this work, to be loft. 
‘Though a {mall particular may appear trifling to fome, it will be 
relithed by others, while every little {park adds fomething to the 
general blaze. And to pleafe the true, candid, warm admirers of 
jonnfon, and in any degree increafe the fplendour of his reputa- 
tion, | bid defiance to the fhafis of ridicule, or even of malignity : 


thoufands of them have been dilcharged at my ‘* Journal of a Tour 
to the Hebrides ;’’ yet it fll fails unhurt ** along the ftream of 


time,”’ and, as an attendant upon Johnfon, ‘* purfues the triumph, 
and partakcs the gale.” 

In the fecond volume of this work, p. 167, the fame para- 
graph makes a fecond appearance, verbatim: but hence, we 
fuppofe, it will be diflodged in the next edition. 

Among the anecdotes, we obferve a reflection on the poeti- 
cal character of a Jate worthy acquaintance, the ingenious Dr. 
James Grainger, the tranflator of TipuLius, and author of 
the SUGAR-CANE, a /Vef? Indian Eclogue, of which we gave 
an account in the 31ft volume of our Keview. ‘This gentle- 
man ranked very reipectably among the number of Dr. John- 
fon’s intimates, and was, undoubtedly, much efteemed by 
him. Johnfon here fays, ‘ He was an agreeable man; a man 
who would do any good that was in his power ;’ adding, that 
he thought the tranflation of Tibullus * very well done: but 
that the Sugar-cane did not pleafe him.” Dr. Johnfon might 
not, perhaps, have been much pleafed with any poem on the 
culture and ufes of a plant to which he was a ftranger, as well 
as to the climates in which it flourifhes: but we apprehend 
the Georgical merit of Dr. G.’s poem to be very great,—as 
great 2s the work is fingular; for we have nothing elfe of the 
kind. The ftory, therefore, of a defe&t in the manufcript, 
(with the ridicule which accompanies it,) which does xot appear 
In the Printed copy, fhould not have been perpetuated in thefe 
memoirs ; and we truft it will not be found in the next edi- 
tion.— The circumftance is thus related : 

‘ Having talk’d of Dr. Grainger’s Sugar-cane, I mentioned to 


him (jJohnfon) Mr. Langton’s having told me, that this poem, 
when 
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when read in manufcript at Sir Jofhua Reynolds’s, had made all 
the aflembled wits burit into a laugh, when, after much blank- 
verfe pomp, the poet began a new paragraph thus: 

“© Now, Mute, let’s fing of rats—”’ 
¢ And what increafed the ridicule was, that one of the company, 
who flily overlooked the reader, perceived that the word had been, 
originally, mice; and had been altered to rats, as more dignified.’ 

If the flips of an author’s pen, in an uncorrected manufcript 
copy of his work, are thus to be brought to light, and expofed 
to ridicule, no literary fame can hope to efcape uninjured !— 
As to the rats mentioned in Dr. G.’s poem, the depredations 
of thofe animals are of fuch eflential confequence with refpect 
to the fubject, that their introduction into the work was indii- 
penfable ; and, furely, they do not make a more ridiculous figure 
than the rooks, crows, frogs, and pi mires, in the Georgics of 
Virgil; to which, we believe, no critic ever objected.—The 
paragraph here criticized, in the ** Sugar-cane,”’ begins thus, 
in.the printed work : 

‘* Nor with lefs * wafte the whifker’d vermin race, 
A countlefs clan, defpoil the low-land cane.” 

If our author, however, has heedlefsly [we are fure it was not 
done zalignantly,] let fall a ftroke on the fair fame of the 
amiable Grainger, whom we well knew, and much lov’d,— 
he has, candidly, made him handfome amends, by the follow. 


Ing note: 

« Such is this little, laughable incident, which has been often 
related. Dr. Percy, the Bithop of Dromore, who was an intimate 
friend of Dr. Grainger, and has a particular regard for his me. 
mory, has eommunicated to me the following explanation: ** The 
paffage in quettion was originally not liable to fuch a perverfion ; 
for the author having occafion, in that part of his work, to mention 
the havoc made by the rats and mice, had introduced the fubject 
in a kind of mock-heroic, and a parody of Homer’s battle of the 
frogs and mice, invoking the Mufe of the old Grecian bard, in aa 
elegant and well-turned manner, In that ftate I had feen it; bur 
afterwards, unknown to me, and other friends, he had been per- 
fuaded, contrary to his own better judgment, to alter it, fo as to 
produce the unlucky effect above mentioned.” 


The Bifhop gives this charaGter of Dr. Grainger: ** He 
was not only a man of genius and learning, but he had many 
excellent virtues ; being one of the moft generous, friendly, 
and benevolent men | ever knew.”—So far is very juft: but 
this worthy prelate does not feem to have fufficiently borne in 
mind, that after all that has been faid of this fuppofed queftion- 





* Alluding to the mifchief done to the planter’s property, by 
other animals, (before mentioned,) in hilly ficuations. 
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able line, queftionable even as to its very exiflence, no fuch 
line can be found in the poem :—of which we fhall fay no more, 
than that, in our opinion, the work abounds with a great va- 
riety of mott beautiful paflages, and is rich in its materials *, 
beyond all that can enter into an European imagination, not 
aided, as was that of its ingenious author, by a perfonal ac. 
quaintance with that part of our globe, in which its highly. 
varied fcenery lies. 

Now, after this little regale of fugar and lemon, (which 
we do not think is an unpleafant mixture,) let us, Bro- 
THER Patriot, fhake hands, and remain friends till our 
next monthly meeting ; when we hope again to partake of the 
«¢ feaft of reafon, and the flow of foul,” which you have fo 
plenteoufly provided for us. 

[To be continued. | G. 





Art. XI. Tranfa&ions of the Royal Irifb Academy, \xxxviii. Vol. I, 


[ Article concluded from p.6 5. ] 


E now proceed to take fome notice of the remainin 
eflays in this volume. ‘Thefe are ranked under the head 
of ANTIQUITIES, and confift of feven papers. 


An Account of three Metal Trumpets, found in the County of Lie 
merick. By Ralph Oufley, AL R.J. Z. 


‘ Thefe trumpets were found by a peafant cutting turf in the bog 
of Carrick-O’Gunnell, county of Limerick, in the month of May, 
3757, and by him fold to a brazier in the city of Limerick, who re- 
ferved them for the prefent pofleffor. ‘They are of a rich mixed 
metal, neither copper nor brafs, but inclining rather to a copper co- 
Jour. They refemble ftrongly thofe defcribed in Walker’s Hiftori- 
cal Memoirs of the Irifh Bards.’ 


4 Martial Ode, fung at the Battle of Cnucha, by Fergus, Son of 
Finn, and addreffed to Goll, the Son of Morna; with a literal 
Tranflation, and Notes. By Silvetter O’Halloran, M4.R.1. A. 


&c. 


Mr. O’Halloran gives the following brief account of the 


hero of the rhapfody: | 

¢ Goll, the hero of the following rhapfody, was faid to be of the 
blood royal! of the Danaan princes, who ruled over Ireland for near 
two centuries before the arrival of the Clana-Mile, commonly called 
Milefians. He fucceeded his father as hereditary grand matter of 
the knights of Connought. Thefe had been called the Heroes 
of Irrus, from the feat of their principal academy or college in the 


antind. 


* We {peak of the poem as @ whole, including the zotes, which 
do credit to the writer, as a naturalilt. 
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eounty of Mayo; but fo great was the glory and renown acquired 
by Morna, that from him they were called, ‘The Followers of Mor- 
na; by which name they are known, and by no other, at this day, 
Goll having finifhed his zcademic exercifes, and taken the lait vows 
of chivalry, proved himfelf, by a variety of exploits, worthy that 
place which his rank and blood entitled him to fill. Accordingly, 
foon after the death of his father, we find him called to the chief 
command of the imperial army by the monarch Con, furnamed Of 
the hundred Battles, to fupprefs a moft powerful and dangerous con- 
federacy formed againft him. In the engagement that enfued, called 
the battle of Cnucha (fought A.D. 155.) the enemy were not only 
completely defeated, but Goll had the additional glory of kill- 
ing, in fingle combat, Cumhal, matter of the Leiniter knights, 
commander of the enemy’s army, and a champion highly celebrated 
for his valorous deeds both in Britain, and Gaul. It was on march- 
ing to the onfet, it was in the heat of the fight, and until fortune 
declared in favour of the imperialifts in this battle, that this ode 
was fung by rergus, the chief bard of Goll.’ 


The ode affords a curious fpecimen of the Irifh poetry at 
that early period. 


Memoir of the Language, Manners, and Cuftoms of the Anglo- 
Saxon Colony fettled in the Barcnies of Forth and Bargie, in the 
County of Wexford, Ireland, in 1167, 1168, 1169. By 
Charles Vallancey, LL.D. Member of the Reyal Societies of 
London, Dublin, and Edinburgh; and of the Academy of Cor 
tona, &c. 

This is a pleafing and interefting memoir: we fhall prefent 
our readers with the principal circumftances, in the words of 
the writer: 

‘ The baronies of Bargie and Forth are fituate at the fouthern 
extremity of the county of Wexford, and, together, contain about 
fixty fquare Irifh miles. ‘They lie due eaft from Cardiganhhire, in 
Wales; the fhortnefs of the paffape caufed a frequent intercourfe 
between the Irifh and the Britons, from the earlieft account of their 
hiftory. 

. ‘ the year 1167 Dermod, King of Leinfter, was a powerful 
prince; the errors of his civil government, the oppreffion of his 
fubjefts, and the tyranny he exercifed over his nobility, caufed a to- 
tal defection in them and the people. His kinfmen, friends, fer- 
vants and followers, had all been prevailed on to forfake him. 

‘ In 1168 the diltreffed king repaired to England, to folicit the 
affiftance of King Henry; telling him he was become an exile by 


the treachery of his vaffals, and befeeching him to give him aid, : 
whereby he might be reftored to his inheritance, which if it fhoutd 


pleafe him to grant, he would acknowledge him to be his lord, and 
ferve him during his life. 

‘ King Henry, moved with compaflion, promifed him aid, and 
defired him to remain at Briftol until he fhould hear further from 
him. Dermod, after ftaying there one month, and hearing no- 

thing 
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thing from the king, weary of delay, he applied to Richard Earl of 
Strigul, commonly called Strongbow, promifing that if he would 
aflift him he would give him his daugnter to wife, and with her the 
whole kingdom of Leinfter. The Earl excufed himfelf, unlefs 
King Henry would give his confent. 

« In the mean time Dermod applied to the princes of Wales, and 
Richard Fitz-Godobert accompanied him, but with fo {mail a body 
of men, they were of no ufe, and they foon returned home, 

« Dermod finding his fubjeéts ftill held out againft him, caufed 
proclamation to be made in Wales, offering large recompenfe in 
Jands, money, and cattle, to fuch as wou!d give him aid. Immedi- 
ately men of all forts, and from civers places, prepared themfelves 
to embark for Ireland, under the command of Fitz-Stephen, who 
had lately been enlarged from prifon by the mediation of Dermod 
with Rice, aking in Wales. ‘This little army coniifted of about 
three hundred horfemen and foot. 

‘ With this {mall body Dermod did wonders, and being grown 
proud with victory, gave great difcontent to the Englifh, many of 
whom returned home. But in the year following (1169) Earl 
Richard fent Raymond Le Grofs to Dermod’s affiftance, with a 
{mall fuite, promifing to follow with a confiderable army. Accor- 
dingly, in 1170, the Earl arrived at Waterford, with fixteen hun- 
dred foldiers. 

¢ This confiderable reinforcement enabled Dermod not only to 
fupprefs his rebellious fubjeéts, but alfo to make war on the neigh- 
bouring princes. Peace being once reftored, Dermod made good 
his promifes, and the part of the country we are now defcribing 
was parcelled out to the Britifh foldiers, who have remained in quiet 
poffeffion of their atchievements unto this day. 

‘ This colony have preferved their ancient manners, cuftoms and 
Janguages and fully occupying every inch of ground, the natives 
could never obtain a re-eftablifhment therein. As population en- 
creafed, fome of the Englifh have been obliged to remove into the 
neighbouring baronies within thefe fifty years, and by an intercourfe 
with the Irifh, the language of thefe emigrants become corrupted, 
and thefe, by their conneétions with their kindred remaining in the 
baronies of Bargie and Forth, have in fome meafure introduced this 
corrupted dialect there. ‘The town of Wexford is the market to 
which this colony reforted to difpofe of the produce of their farms, 
and in this market all things are bought and fold in the modern Kn- 

lith diale&l; this alfo is another cavie of the decline of the language 
of the colonifls, but not one word of Irith is underftood or fpoken 
in thefe two baronies ; {till they preferve many words and phrafes of 
their original language, and fome origina! fongs, which having been 
committed to writing, will exift as long as the people.’ 

- Having mentioned the language of thefe colonifts, the author 
enters into a digreffion to prove, from the fimilarity of the 
Irifh language with that of the Phoenicians, Egyptians, and 
Perfians, that the ancient hiftory of the derivation of the pri- 
mitive inhabitants of the ifland is founded in truth: but we 
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afs over this inquiry, as being foreign to the fubject of Dr. 


Vallancey’s paper. 

Refpeting the cuftoms and manners of the colonifts, we 
have this information: 

« When we were firft acquainted with this colony, a few of both 
fexes wore the ancient drefs: ‘That of the man was a fhort coat, 
waiftcoat, and trunk breeches, with a round hat and narrow brim; 
that of the woman was a fhort jacket, a petticoat bordered at bot- 
tom with one, two, or three rows of ribband or tape of a different 
colour. We have feen one, whofe jacket was of fuperfine woollen 
cloth, of a dark brown colour, edged with a narrow filver lace. 
The drefs of the head was a kircher. 

‘« The names of the old colonifts are Hore, Cod, Stafford, Whit- 
ty, Roffiter, Sinnot, Murphy, Stephen, Quiney, &c. The gentle. 
men who now inhabit the country are moitly defcended from the 
ofticers and foldiers of Cromwell’s and King William’s army, viz. 
Hervey, Nun, Edwards, Hughes, Pallifer, &¢. 

‘ The people of thefe baronies live well, are induftrious, cleanly, 
and of good morals; the pooreit farmer eats meat twice a week, and 
the table of the wealthy farmer is daily covered with beef, mutton 
or fowl. The beverage is home-brewed ale and beer, of an excel- 
lent favour and colour. The houfes of the poorelt are well built 
and well thatched; all have out-offices for catt'e, fowls, carts or 
cars. The people are well clothed, are ftrone and laborious, ‘The 
women do all manner of ruitic work, ploughing excepted ; ‘they re- 


ceive equal wages with the men. 
‘ In this delightful {pot the greateft harmony {fubfifts between the 


Jandlord and the farmer; and it is common to meet the tenant at 
the landlord’s table. Such is their averfion to idlenefs, that if a 
beggar is met in thefe baronies he is immediately handed from 
houfe to houfe until he is out of the barony. 

‘ The profeffed religion here is the Roman Catholic; there are 
about one hundred to one Proteftanr. 

‘ Marriage is folemnized much in the fame manner as with the 
Irifh. The relations and friends bring a profufion of viands of a!l 
kinds, and feafting and dancing continues all the night; the bride fits 
veiled at the head of the table, unlefs called out to dance, when 
the chair is filled by one of the bride-maids. At every marriage 
an apple is cut into fmall pieces, and thrown among the crowd; a 
cuftom they brought from England, but the origin of it had not de- 
fcended with it. 

‘ The produce of the foil in thefe baronies is great, the whole is 
under tillage, and near the fea-fhore they manure with the fea-weed 
twice a year, and in the memory of the oldelt man the ground has 
never been fallowed, but a plentiful crop obtained every year. 
The parifh of Carne contains five hundred acres, all or moflly under 
ullage ; this parifh pays 1ool. a year for tithes to the rector. The 
church-land of Carne contains fixty acres, of which forty are plowed, 
and pays to the re€tor 141. 14s. and tothe landlord gol. a year. 

* Fuel is (carce in this diftri€t; the chief firing is furze, planted 
On the tops of all the dikes; thefe are cut and dried, and bring a 
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good return. Along the coaft there has formerly been a bog or ter. 
mary, which has been encroached on by the fea, fo much that now 
dt is covered with fand, and that at high water, with many feet of 
the watery element. The great expenfe of cutting and drying this 
turf renders this kind of fuel too dear for the common people. In 
this turbary, many feet under the fea at high water, trees are daily 
found, and fome dug up; they confilt chiefly of oak, fir, and hazle.’ 

A vocabulary of the language of the barony is added, ac- 
companied by a curious old fong, which has been handed down 
by tradition, from the arrival of the colony in Ireland. 


A deferiptive Account of the Fort of Ardnorcher, or Her feleap, 
near Kilbeggan, in the County of Weftmeath, Ireland; with 
ConjeEtures concerning its Up, and ta Time of its Ereétion, 
By Mr. Jofeph Brownrigg. 

This ancient fort has, for fome centuries paft, been known 
by the name of Horfeleap, from a moft extraordinary leap which 
is faid to have been formerly made into it, over the drawbridge, 
by an Englifh knight, efcaping from a clofe purfuit.—Its anti- 
quity is fuppofed to be very great ; the {tructure being, by the pre- 
fent writer, thought to be an original work of the ancient Irifh, 
long before the time of Sir Hugh de Lacy, who is generally 
reputed to have been the founder. It is probable, however, 
that when De Lacy was made governor of Meath by K, 
Henry II. he very much improved and ftrengthened this 


fortrefs. 


An Account of an ancient Sepulchre, difcovered in the County of 
Kildare, Ireland, in the Year 1788. By William Beauford, 
A.B, 


The mode of this difcovery is related in the following 
words; 

* As fome peafants in February 1788, were digging in a garden 
at Calveritone near Kilcullen, in the county of Kildare, one of them 
dropped his fack or {pade in a hole under what was always deemed 
a large rock-ftone, which juli appeared above the ground. To re- 
cover the fpade they attempted to remove this ftone; this they com- 
pleted by breaking it into feveral pieces. Underneath was an oblong 
cavity or tomb, the fides and ends compofed of large flat ftones, 
about five feet long, four deep and four wide. Intnis tomb was 
tound a ‘kefeton in a fitting attitude, facing the fouth, and by its 
fide, near the head, a {mall urn, or rather bafon, of very rude work- 
manthip, made of earth very hard baked, and of a light brown co- 
lour. ‘This was a little broken when found, by pieces of the cover- 
ing ftone falling on it; but when entire, was five inches and a half 
diameter at the top, two inches at the bottom, and four inches and 
one eighth deep.’ 


This monument is fuppofed to be Danifh, and the ufe of the 


inclofed urn or bafon is thus conjeQured: 
b2 ‘ Herodotus, 
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‘ Herodotus, in Melpomene, informs us that the ancient Scythians 
not only in making contraéts, alliances, &c. but at the fepulchres of 
their chiefs, drank out of earthen cups or bowls, wine mixed with 
their own blood, with which liqaor alfo they ftained their f{cimitars, 
{words, and arrows; and with thefe arms they either decorated the 
tomb, or interred them with the body. Other ancient and mo- 
dern writers mention the cuflom of the Scythians, Tartars) and 
noithern inhabitants of Evrope, burying, victuals with their dead. 
he Danes and Scots eat frequently oatmeal or rye-meal mixed 
with water, which was continued by the Jatter to the prefent century, 
under the denomination of croudy; fome fuch mixture appears to 
have been in the urn under coniizeration, for the infide feems to be 
incrufted over wich a kind of bran, which being fpilled over, alfo 
covers part of the outfide. It was, therefore, moft probably a bow] 
of meal and water interred with the corpfe, to (ubfilt him during his 
paflage to che other world, after the cuftom of the’northern Pagans.’ 


Defeription of an ancient Monument in the Church of Lufk, in the 
County of Dublin. By Col. Charles Vallancey, Member of the 
Royal Societies of London, Edinburgh, and Dublin, &c. 


The figures on this ftone denote the Trinity, wath the Mef- 
fiah on the crofs: but the circumftance which calls forth the 
learning and ingenuity of this moft fkilful antiquary, is the re+ 
prefentation of two hands open, at the fide of Jefus, pointing 
to the names of the deceafed. Imagining that there is no oc- 
currence in our Saviour’s life to which thefe can allude, he 
{uppofes them to be hieroglyphics. 

After mentioning the great ufe, which was made by different 
nations, of the hand as a fymbol, Colonel Vallancey adds: 

* Before the invention of letters, thofe nations who ufed hiero- 
glyphics or picture-writing, muft have expreffed thefe different me- 
taphorical fignifications by different pofitions ofthe hand, or hands; 
and this was the cafe with the Egyptians, as may be feen in Horus 
Apollo, and Piertus. ‘The hand open and expanded was the hiero- 
g'yphic or fymbol of benevolence and propitioufnefs; and hands 
in the monument before us are placed clofe to the fide of Chrift, 
pointing to the names of the deceafed—correfponding to the prayer 
—quorum animabus propitietur Chriftus*.’ 

The author here enters into a difquifition on the mode of 
explaining hieroglyphics, or picture-writing: this, he thinks, 
is to be done by confidering the fynonima, or various interpre- 
tations, of the word, fignifying the obje& painted or repre- 
fented ; and not from obferving the qualities of the thing pic- 
tured. As a fpecimen of the Colonel’s manner, we will 
copy his interpretation of the famous meflage fent to Darius by 
Indathyrfus the Scythian: 





* The infcription on the ftone is as follows: Hic jacet Walterus 
ermout, et uxor ejus Monica, quorum animabus propitietur Chriftus, 
amen Jesus. 
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‘ It is recorded by the moft ferious hilorians, that when Darius 
demanded earth and water of the Scythians, as a token of homage, 
and of furrendering their country to him; inftead thereof, Indathyr- 
fus, their king, fent him a dird, a moufe, a frog, and five arrows. 
Darius would fain have confirued thefe into a fubmifhon; faying, 
the moufe is bred in the earth, the frog lives in water, and the bird 
may be compared to a 4or/c, and by the arrows they feem to deliver 
their whole force into my hands. But Gobrias was of opinion that 
the Scythian gave them to underftand by fuch a meffage, that 
unlefs the Perfians could afcend into the air like a bird, or conceal 
themfelves in the earth like mice, or plunge into the fens like frogs, 
they fhould inevitably perith by the arrows. 

‘ We are told by Horus Apollo, that by the Jaws, the Egyptians 
fignified God, fublimity, eucetioncn, humility, wind, blood, victory, 
the foul, &e. ; by the dog, a fcribe, a prophet, fpleen, fmelling, 
laughter, fneezing, an oflicer, a judge, for reafons which appear as 
ridiculous as the meaning was precarious. 

‘I cannot think that fo wife a people as the Egyptians would 
regilter their public acts in fo vague and uncertain a manner, and 
that we — the key to explain their fymbols in a more fatisfaftory 
manner. ‘l'hat key appears to me to have been the fynonima of 
their language. As in the monument of Luk man fignifying the 
a implied alfo prop:tiou/ne/s ; man alfo fignifies Rrength ; hence 

the hand, in another attitude, implies power. ‘* Du Celte man, 
fort, elevation, parfait en bonté, &e. &c. vinrent man, la main, 
lat. manus,” &c. &c. 

‘ Let us now try to explain the fymbolic anfwer of Indathyrfus, 
by the Hiberno-Scythian dialeét, taking the fynonima of each ob- 
ject. 

‘ Ean, a bird, fignifies alfo warlike inflruments; war, as in Ean 
gniomb, dexterity at weapons. Heb. 3 A+axe, to war. 

Luc, a moule—a prifoner, an hoftage. 
Lofgax, a frog —wounded, maimed in battle. 


Craa-corr, f to caft lots by arrows; fate, deftiny ;. and thefe were 


and 
, always five in number. 
Suam-nim, 


¢ Crana-corr and fuam nim (i. e. facere /uam) occur frequently in 
Irith, fignifying to caft a fate by arrows. Crann is an arrow, as in 
crann tabbal, a balifta, or cafter of arrows; /uwam is the Arabic 


{ 
rs wad fuham, an arrow; whence /uham-kuza, the arrow of def- 
tiny; in Arabic ol? kuran, or wy kurn, is alfo an arrow ; 


whence our crann. 

‘ I therefore interpret Indathyrfus’s meflage thus, ** If you pro- 
ceed in the war, the fate of your army will be, either to be taken 
prifoners, or be cut in pieces in the field.” 


On the Silver Medal lately dug up in the Park of Dungannon, 
County of Tyrone, the Seat of the Right Hon. Lord Welles. By 
the fame. 


This is faid to be one of thofe Arabian talifmanic medals 
called 
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called by the Arabs, Aim, from the firft letter of the infcription 
always beginning with that character. 


An Hiftorical Effay on the Irifh Stage. By Jolepnh C. Walker, 
Efy. Member of the Royal Irifh Academy, Fellow of the Lite- 
rary and Antiquarian Society of Perth; and Honorary Member 
of the Etrufcan Academy of Cortona. 

Mr. Walker obferves, that there being no production of a re- 
gular dramatic form extant in the Irifh language, nor even men- 
tioned by any of their ancient writers, there is confequently no 
politive proof of the exiftence of a theatrical {tage among the early 
lrifh: he therefore proceeds to that period in which [rifh hiftory 
firit introduces the dramatic mufe.—That the Irifh clergy oc- 
cafionally exhibited myfteries and moralities, previoully to the 
reign of Henry VIII. ts inferred from a record preferved among 
the MoS. of Robert Ware: it is as follows: 

‘© Thomas Fitz-Gerald, Earl of Kildare, and Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland in the year 1528, was invited ta a new play every day in 
Chriftmas, Arland Uther being then mayor, and Francis Herbert 
and Join Squire bayliffs, wherein the Taylors a&ted the part of Adam 
and Eve; the Shoemakers reprefented the flory of Crifpin and Crif- 

ianus; the Vintners acted Bacchus and his ftory; the Carpenters 
that of Jofeph and Mary; Vulcan, and what related tohim, was 
acted by the Smiths; and the comedy of Ceres, the goddefs of corn, 
by the Bakers. Their ftage wes erected on Hozgin-green, (now 
called College-green,) and on it the priors of St. John of Jerulalem, 
of the bleffed Trinity, and of All-hallows, caufed two plays to be 
acted, the one repefenting the paflion of our Saviour, and the other 
the feveral deaths which the apoltles fuffered.”’ 

We afterward have a curious account from the CHAIN- 
Book of Dublin, of the mode in which the performers, as well 
as the drefies, fcenes, and machinery neceflary for thefe exhibi- 


tions, were fupplied: 

“© Tt was ordered, in maintenance of the Pageant of St. George, 
that the Mayor of the foregoing year fhould find the Emperor and 
Emprefs with their train aad followers, well apparelled and ac- 
coutered; thatis to fay, the Emperor attended with two doétors, 
and the Emprefs with two knights, and two maidens richly ap- 
pareiled to bear up the train of her gown.” 

‘© Item, 2zdly. The Mayor for the time being was to find St. 
George a horfe, and the wardens to pay 3s. 4d. for his wages that 
day: the bailiffs for the time being were to find four hories, 
with men mounted on them well apparelled, to bear the pole-axe, 
the ftandard, and the feveral {words of the Emperor and St. 
Gearge.”’ 

** Item, 3dly. The elder matter of the gui!d was to find a maiden 
well attired to lead the dragon, and the clerk of the market was to 


find a golden line for the dragon.” 
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“« Item, athly. The elder warden was to find for St. George 
four trumpets; but Sc. George himfelf was to pay their wages.” 

“* Item, sthly. The younger warden was obliged to find the 
King of Dele and the Queen of Dele, as alfo two Knights to lead 
the Queen of Dele, and two maidens to bear the train of her gown, 
all being entirely clad in black apparel. Moreover, he was to 
caufe St. George’s chapel to be we!! hung in black, and completely 
apparelled to every purpofe, and was to provide it with cufhions, 
rufhes, and other neceffaries for the feftivity of that day.” 

« My record proceeds:—‘* No lefs was the preparation of Pa- 

eants for the proceflion of Corpus Chrifti-day, on which, 

<¢ The Glovers were to reprefent Adam and Eve, with an angel 
bearing a {word before them.” 

‘¢ The Corrifees (perhaps Curriers) were to reprefent Cain and 
Abel, with an altar, and their offering.” 

‘© Mariners and Vintners, Noah, and the perfons in his ark, 
apparelled in the habit of carpenters aud falmon-takers.”’ 

‘© The Weavers perfonated Abraham and Ifaac, with their offer. 
ing and altar.” 

‘¢ The Simiths reprefented Pharaoh, with his hoft.” 

“« The Skinners, the Camel with the Children of Ifrael.” 

‘© The Goldfmiths were to find the King of Cullen.” 

«© The Hoopers were to find the Shepherds with an Angel fing- 
ing, Gloria in excelfis Deo.” 

** Corpus Chrifti guild was to find Chrift in his paffion, with the 
Marys and Angels.” 

‘* The Taylors were to find Pilate with his fellowfhip, and his 
wife cloathed accordingly.” 

‘© The Barbers, Anna and Caiaphas,” 

‘© The Fifhers, the Apoftles,” 

“« The Merchants, the Prophets.” 

** And the Butchers, the Tormentors.”’ 


From the time of Elizabeth to that of Charles I. a dark cloud 
obfcures the hiftory of the Irifh ftage: an act pafled in the 
tenth and eleventh years of the reign of the latter fovereign 
fhews, however, that it had continued its amufements, and 
had probably become licentious. About this time, a mafter of 
the revels was appointed ; and, under his direction, a theatre 
was erected (1635) in Werburgh-ftreet, Dublin. The firft 
officer of this kind, was John Ogilby, well known by his tranf- 
Jations of Homer and Virgil: under his direCtion, and at his 
expence, the theatre was built; it coft, according to Harris, 
two thoufand pounds, It continued to be opened occafionally 
under the fandtion of government, till 1641, when it clofed for 
ever.—From Werburgh-ftreet, the fcene of the drama was 
fhifted to Orange-ftreet, (now Smock-alley,) in 1661: but, 
during the civil wars, the company were difperfed; fo that 
when the people of Dublin, after the battle of the Boyne, 
among other expreflions of joy, wifhed to have a play, wes 
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could find no ator to affift, and fome private perfons agreed to 
give one at the theatre at their own expence.—* From this time,’ 
concludes Mr, Walker, ¢ every event of the Irifh ftage has been 
fo faithfully and fo minutely recorded, that nothing is left for 
me to add to its hiftory.’ 


The prefent volume clofes with a lift of donations made to 
the Royal Irifh Academy, previoufly to the year 1789.——-A 
third volume of the Tranfactions is in our poflefiion; on the 
confideration of which we fhall f{peedily enter, 0. 





Art. XII. Memoirs of the firft Forty-five Years of the Life of ames 
Lackingten, the pretent Bookfeller in Chifwell-ftreet, Moortields, 
London. Written by himfelf, in a Series of Letters to a Friend, 
With a triple Dedication, 1. To the Public; 2. To refpectable, 
3. to fordid Bookfellers. 8vo. pp. 344. 5s. Boards. Lack~ 
ington. 1791. 

HOULD any one afk, what there can be in the memoirs of a 

fopkeeper to engage the public attention? the natural anfwer 
muft be, buy them, and then you will know. A feller of books 
has a right to manufacture one, if he can, as an article of trade, 
to add to his flock of copies; and if he fails, as it is at his 
own rifk, he fares accordingly: the feelings of an author will 
then be added to thofe of the bookfeller; fave that the book- 
feller will, in fuch cafe, make more allowances in the author’s 
favour, than is perhaps ufually done, While fo many hititious 
hiftories are every day circulated, Mr. Lackington can at leaft 
plead fame merit in publifhing memoirs, for the truth of which 
he is his own voucher; the only queftion that remains is, 
whether the truth, the whole of the truth, which he offers us, 
is worth knowing by others? ‘This is the queftion now be- 
fore us. 

Partially as mental qualities are allotted to the fons of men, 
there is a feature that is generally prominent in the mind of 
every one, which is vanity; and this, perhaps like courage, 
is beftowed on us for felf-defence, amid the univerfal com- 
petition for perfonal confequence. ** Vanity of vanities,”’ faith 
the Preacher, ** all is vanity ;” and this being the cafe, there is 
nothing invidious in adding, that Mr. L. poflefies his full 
fhare. The chief difference between one man and another 
confifts in their diffzrent modes of fhewing or concealing it; 
which are indeed infinite. 

Mr. L. profefles himfelf to be the fon of a poor journeyman 
fhoemaker at Wellington, in Somerfetthire, to which profef- 
fion he was himfelf educated ; and it was all the education that 
he received. After working at his trade in various places, and 
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being fome times a follower of old John Weiley, and other 
methodiftic teachers, which firft gave him a tatte for reading, 
he at length refolved to try his fortune: in London. Ac- 
cordingly, he removed to the metropolis, with a pious wile of 
the fame complexion: but poverty {till followed his fteps; 
until, by the death of his grandfather, he gained a legacy of 
ten pounds, nearly the half of which was abjorbed in the ex- 
pences of a journey to receive it. On this capital, he hired a 
Jittle {hop and parlour, and commenced mafter fhoemaker and 
feller of old books; until, finding the latter half of his trade 
fucceed the beft, he converted his {tock of leather into litera. 
ture, and thus became a regular bookieller. ‘This was in 
1775; and his fuccefs in bufinefs muft have been very rapid, 
as he now computes his annual profits from it at 4cool. rides in 
his own chariot, has two town-houfes, and a country-feat at 
Merton in Surry! 

When we confider the narrow views and ideas with which an 
ordinary mechanic fefs out, great allowances may be made for 
his exultation, when, after ftruggling through diftrefles, he finds 
himfelf elevated toa new rank in Iife. In this inftance, the rank 
attained is that of a fubftantial book(eller; it is therefore in 
the line of his new profefiion to proclaim his prefent opulence, 
and to exhibit the portrait of fo extraordinary a perfonage in the 
front of his book. Nor is this all, for in a motto above, he 
even triumpus over an old proverb, by infcribing 

© Sutor ultra crepidam, feliciter aufus.’ 
Beneath, under his name, is added—* Who a few years fince 
began bufinefs with only five pounds: now fells one hundred 
thoufand volumes annually.’ 

Whatever degree of vanity may be difcovered in thus pub- 
lifhing a volume wholly written about himfelf and his own 
affairs, Mr. L. is throughout a fly egotift, and ‘takes induttri- 
ous opportunities to point out his fhop in Chifwell-ftreet, as 
the only market in London for cheap books, and attributes his 
great trade to his low profits. 

The work is written in the form of letters to a friend; the 
firft of which opens thus: 

‘ You have often requefted me to devote what few !eifure mo- 
ments I could fpare in minuting down fome of the principal occur- 
rences of my life, with a view, fooner or later, of exhibiting the ac- 
count to the public; who, as you were pleafed to fay, could not 
but be fomewhat curious to learn forme well-authenticated particu- 
Jars of a man, well known to have rifen from an obfcure origin to a 
degree of notice, and to a participation of the favor of the Public, 


in a particular Jine of bufinefs, 1 may without vanity fay, hitherto 
unprecedented,’ 
Not 
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Not altogether * unprecedented ;’ for the late Mr. Robert 
Dodfley, of Pall Mall, a book{eller of the moft refpeétable 
connections both in bufinefs and in focial life, was originally a 
livery fervant; a clafs of men which, though they fare better 
than many handicrafts-men, certainly rank below thofe who 
earn their living by the exercife of mechanic arts: yet this 
gentleman, whofe literary abilities are well known, never 
thought his rife of fuch importance as to prociaim it to the 

ublic:—nor will it be faid that he withheld his pen from this 
fubjet through pride, and a falie fhame ot his origin; for it is 
reported, that (though he alfo had his carriage and villa,) he 
always preferved the recollection of his original ftation, fo far 
as never to put any of his fervants into a livery* ; by which he 
prudently guarded againit being reminded of it by others. If 
every Lord Mayor of London, and other exalted perfonage, 
‘ who ftarted from the loweft of the people, had recorded their 
progrefs through life, we fhould have had many memoirs of the 
complexion of thofe now before us, and perhaps filled with more 
extraordinary anecdotes. Neverthelefs, it is to be allowed, 
that, if Mr. L. relates no furprizing adventures, he has, with 
good fenfe, and good humour, made as much of common oc- 
currences in life, as perhaps any one of a better education, of 
which he honeftly pleads the want, could do; and he appears 
juitly to merit the profperity which he now enjoys ;—long may 
he enjoy it! 

Having for fome years affociated with the Methodifts, Mr. 
L. is very ample in his account of that fect: but having fince de- 
ferted them, his reprefentations, as may be obferved in fuch 
cafes, are evidently framed to jultify his apoftacy. One of his 
complaints of them is diverting enough: 

‘ That which rather haftened my departure from methodifm 
was this. ‘The methodiit preachers were continually reprobating 
the practice of mafters and miftrefles keeping fervants at home on 
Sundays, to drefs dinners, which prevented them from hearing the 
Word of God (by the Word of God they mean their own jargon of 
nonfenfe), affuring them if the fouls of fuch fervants were damned, 
they might in a great meafaure lay their damnation at the doors of 
fuch matters and millrefles, who rather than eat a cold dinner, 
would be guilty of breaking the fabbath, and rifking the fouls of 
their fervants. But how great was my furprize on difcovering 
that thefe very men who were continually preaching up fafting, ab- 
ftinence, &c. to their congregations, and who wanted others to 
dine off cold dinners, or eat bread and cheefe, &c. would themfelves 
not even /z,», without roatted fowls, &c. 
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* He fcrupled not, however, to put his ** Muafe in Livery ;” 
a colle&tion of his own poetical prodefions being fo entitled. 
Vice Bofwell’s Life of Johnion. 
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‘ This I found to be fact, as 1 feveral times had occafion afier 
preaching to go into the kitchen behind the O/d Foundry (which at thae 
tume was Mr. Wefley’s preaching houfe;) there 1 faw women who had 
heen kept from hearing the fermon, &c. by being employed in roatt- 
ing fowls, and otherwife providing good fuppers, for the pieachers. 

‘* So,” faid I, ** you lay burthens on other men’s fhou!ders, but 
will not fo much as touch them yourfelves with one of your fingers.” 


N. B. This lapfe appears to have happened about the time 
when Mr. L. himielf began to yield to the feduction of a hot 
Sunday-dinner. 

The author will not appear to difadvantage, in his remarks on 
the death of that great apoitle of the methodifts, Mr. Wefley: 


¢ What a pity itis that fuch a character as Mr. Weiley fhould be 
a dupe and a rank enthufialt! however we may fafely affirm that 
he was a good fincere and honeft one, who denied himfelf many 
things; and thought that he difregarded the praife and blame of 
the world, when he was more courted, refpected, and followed than 
any man living, and he ruled over near an hundred thoufand people 
with an almott abfolute fway. I am inclined to believe that his 
death will be attended with confequences fomewhat fimilar to thofe 
which followed the death of Alexander the Great. His fpiritual 
generals will ke putting in their pretenfions, and foon divide their ma- 
fier’s conquelts. His death happened at a time rathercritical to the 
methodilts, as the Sqwedenborgians, or New Ferufalemiffs, are gaining 
ground very faft: Many of the methodilts are already gone over to 
their party, many more will now undoubtedly follow; and the 
death of that great female champicn of methodi{m, the Countefs of 
Huntingdon, which has lince happened, will in all probability occa- 
fion another confiderable defection from shat branch of methoditts, 
@nd an additional reinforcement to the Swedenborgians; a procf of 
the tondnefs of mankind for novelty, even in religious matters.’ 


3e it fo ; it is of very little importance how they fplit,or divide, 
or what Paul, Apollos, or Cephas, they follow; fo that the 
poor, under the general neglect which they experience, where 
they have the beft founded claims to particular attention, do 
but find fome religious guides, whatever may be their fpeculative 
notions, who will kindly labour to inculcate fobriety and de- 
cency of manners among them; and that this important falu- 
tary effect has been CHIEFLY produced by feCtarifts, is a merit 
which a// the ridicule caft on fanciful tenets, or on the faults 
of individuals, cannot with-hold from them. N. 





Art. XIU, The Speculator. Vol. I. 8vo. pp. 364. 5s. 6d. 
Boards. Evans, 1790. 
HAT is the Speculator? In the firft number of thefe 
periodical papers, the following anfwer is returned : 


‘ The Speculatcr is one who has contributed little, perhaps, to 


the practical uulity of the arts of life; though his mind is ever 
| fervid 
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fervid with plans, in the ideal completion of which his imagina- 
tion has fometimes triumphed in anticipating the praife and grati- 
tude of others, ‘The arr-ouile fytiems of abitract philofophy, and 
the fordid calculations by which the vice and weaknefs of mankind 
are made fubfervient to interefted defign, have been equally remote 
from his bofom. Heis one, who from tittle conformity in his ha- 
bits, and leis corgeniality in his heart, to what 1s called the 
World, began at an early period to find but a faint intereft in thole 

urfaits which occupied fo Rronely the brealts around him. For 
there, his internal feelings had whifpered him, he was not formed. 
;iven when immerfed in the noife and hurry of life, his imagiaation 
looked forward fondly to atime, when, detached from the whirling 
vortex of affairs, he was to hover at will above the fcene of things, 
and watch, in undifturbed fecurity, the wanderings, the labours, 
the contefts of mankind ; when the hum of men, breaking faintly 
on his ear from afar, fhould footh and not diftraét him; and life, 
like a fair profpect, lie fpread before his eye, in diltant, though 
diftin® perfpective. Some difappointment, from which his feelings 
rather than his fortunes had been wounded, left on hier mind a foft- 
ened melancholy, after fome time, of no unpleafing kind. This, 
as he ftruggled but feebly againit its indulgence, at lait rendered 
irrefiftible the taite he had acquired for pleafures of a nature little 
compatible with the more a¢tive fcenes of life. With a heart, nei- 
ther glowing with acrimonious mifanthropy, or foured by fullen 
difgult, he quitted the world, for a retirement of which he had 
learnt the full value, and which he could enjoy unembittered by 
remorfe, and undiiturbed by the importunity of delires that he could 
no longer gratify.’— 

‘ To keep up that communication with the world, on which the 
habits of retirement were beginning every day to break in, and to 
avoid the felf-reproach of a paflage through life, unmarked by 
fome proof of exertion, thefe fheets are defigned.’— 

‘ Life and letters will be the objects of his attention. To thofe 
who, ftationed amidft the buftle of the world, can watch the fleeting 
influence of fafhion on the ever-changing fcene of manners, the 
tafk is left to catch the fhifting colours as they appear, and inftruc& 
the world, by faithful pictures, of the nicer features of the times. 
Lineaments of life, more broad and general, an outline more free 
and comprehenfive of thofe motives which influence the characters of 
men, are more adapted to the pencil of a retired Speculator. Va- 
riety will not be wanting; the precept, which is tedious in a formal 
eflay, may acquire attractions in a tale, and the fober charms of 
truth be divefted of their aufterity by the graces of innocent fiction. 
Much of the plan will be literary ; in this part criticifm and the 
finer arts are meant to occupy a confiderable place, and the regu- 
Jarity and drynefs of difcuffion, wil! occafionally be relieved, by the 
introduction of various pieces of original poetry. In a work of this 
nature novelty is ever demanded ; among the critical eflays, a feries 
will be prefented to the public, which wii] at leaft have that advan- 
tage. The latter periods of the polite literature of Gesmany pre- 
fent the fpectacle of a literary harveft, which, though rich and 

ample, 
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ample, had hitherto excited few labourers. As in our language no 
regular criticifm has appeared on a fubject fo original as the prefent 
ftate of the Be!les Lettres in Germany, fketches of particular parts 
of their more elegant literature will be attempted in the courie of 
the prefent work, and {ome tran{lations offered, to convey an idea, 
however flight, of that fpirit to which celcription alone is feldom 
adequate in poetical productions.’ 

From this account of himfelf, the Specuiator raifed our ex- 
pectations ; it muft alfo be added, that he has not difappointed 
us. While he condemns the inattention which has been paid 
to German literature, as having narrowed the limits of know- 
Jege, he has made fome laudable efforts to excite, among the 
learned of his countrymen, an anxiety to become acquainted with 
the treafures that are to be found in this neglected region of 
{cience. He ably difcufles the refpective merits of Goéthé, 
Leffing, and Schiller, as tragic writers ; and, by tranflations a 
particular fcenes from the plays of Goéthé and Schiller, he has 
contributed*to convince the Englifh reader that thefe German 
authors partake, in no inconfiderable degree, of the genius of 
our Shakfpeare ; and who, though, like him, they are ne- 
gligent of order and probability, well know how to create the 
mott genuine pathos ;—to move, to agitate, and to harrow 
up the foul. We muft requeft our readers to confult the tranf- 
lations exhibited in Nos. 13, 19, 20, and 21, in confirmation 
of the juftnefs of the encomiums beltowed by the Speculator 
on the German Tragic Mufe; fince, if extracted, with the 
neceflary preface, they would occupy too much fpace in our 
monthly pages. 

Thofe papers, which are not on German literature, are on 
amufing iubjects, and are entitled to commendation as com- 
pofitions. “The romantic ftory of Sir Gawen in Nos, 10, 11, 
12, had its origin in Mrs, Barbauld’s Sir Bertrand ; and, to 
thofe who are delighted with being frightened out of their wits, 
and with having their hair ftand on end, we may recommend 
it. If our recollection does not fail us, the beautiful poem in 
No. 8, figned S. is a tranflation from the fame original that 
Mr. Lovibond had before him, when he wrote his affecting 
poem entitled ‘Fulia’s printed Letter. No. 14 is a kind of 
philofophical analyfis of the Timon of Athens, exhibited with an 
intention of proving that, ‘on the ruins of our beft feelings, 
the temple of mifanthropy is always erected.’ Often this as 
the cafe; abufed confidence and generofity turn to fufpicion : 
but we queflion whether mifanthropy has always fo amiable a 
fource. Might it not fometimes be afcribed to an obftruction in 
the biliary ducts? . 

We cannot particularly notice every paper in this mifcellany. 
The fignatures are only three, H.—N.—S. It is an omiflion 
that the fubject of each of thefe papers (26 in number) is not 
given, 
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given, as ufual, in a table of contents. We hope the Specu- 
lator will remedy this in the profecution of his work, in which 

f it be ftill continued, ) we with him all encouragement; for, 
amufed by moft of his fpeculations, we found ourlelves at the 
end of the prefent volume before we expected it; and, inftead 
of pioufly thanking God, with Andrew Millar *, that we had 


«‘ pow done with him,” we were pleafed at difcovering 


dum finitus Ore/fies. 


-_—_ 


Art. XIV. A Concife Hiftory of France, from the Eftablifhment of 
the Monarchy, to the pretenc Lime. Extracted from the belt 
Writers. By M. Des Carrieres. Vol. 11. From Lewis XI. to 
Lewis X!V. Svo. pp. 275. In French; the fame in Englihh, 
on oppofite Pages. 7s. Boards, Cadell, &c. i791 ¢. 

]* a compendium of national hiftory, it cannot be expected that 
the author fhould trace caufes and effeéts with minutenefs ; 

in exhibiting only the general outlines of events, he cannot ran- 
fack royal cabinets, nor bring new anecdotes to light: but M. 
Des Carrieres appears to prefent the brief page of French 
hiftory with a fidelity and becoming fpirit, fuited to the prefent 
liberal turn of politics in that regenerated kingdom. This 
volume commences with the reign of Lewis XI. and concludes 
with that of Lewis XIV. which we notice as not being an- 
fwerable to his original propofal of comprehending the whole 
fubje& in two volumes. ‘There is no preface to this volume to 
account for the extenfion of the plan: but we received with it 
a loofe advertifement, which informs us that the delay of pub- 
lication has been caufed by the wavering ftate of affairs in 
France ; and that the abundance of matter, having {welled 
this volume to its utmoft limits, impofes on him the obligation 
of referring the reigns of Lewis XV. and Lewis XVI. toa 
third volume, which will allow room for a full digeft of authen- 
tic records of the late revolution, with all its circumftances ; 
and this conclufion is to appear as foon as poffible. We 
hope it will meet with encouragement f{uitable to the merit of 
the ingenious writer. 

This work being, hitherto, but an abridgment from the 
more ample materials of other writers,—if we look for an 
originality in the execution, it muft be found in the charaéters 
occafionally drawn of the principal perfonages introduced ; and 
as a {pecimen of M. Des C.’s talent in this difficult line of 
compofition, we fhall produce his parallel between Francis I. 
and the Emperor Charles V.: 
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_* Wheo Jounson had fosthed his Dictionary, and had fent ia 
his laft dra on the Bookfeller. 


t For an account of vol. i, fee Rev. enlarged, vol. y. p. 186. 
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« During twenty-eight years of that time, an avowed rivalthi 
fubfifted between him and the emperor, which involved not only 
their own dominions, but the greater part of Europe, in wars, pro- 
fecuted with more violent animofity, and drawn out to a greater 
length than had been evér known in any former period. 

¢ Many circumftances contributed to both. Their animofity was 
founded in oppofi'ion of intereft, heightened by perfonal emulation, 
and exafperated not only by mutual injuries, but by reciprocal in- 
fults. At the fame time, whatever advantage one feemed to poffe(s 
towards gaining the afcendant, was wonderfully balanced by fome 
favourable circumftance peculiar to the other. 

‘The emperor’s dominions were of great extent; the French 
king’s lay more compact. Francis governed his kingdom with ab- 
folute power; that of Charles was limited, but he fupplied the want 
of authority by addrefs. The troops of the former were more impe- 
tuous and enterprifing; thofe of the latter, better difciplined and 
more patient of fatigue. 

‘ ‘Lhe talents and abilities of the two monarchs were 2¢ different 
asthe advantages which they poflefled, and contributed no lefs to 
ae the contelt between them. Francis took his refolutions 
fuddenly, profecuted them at fit with warmth, and pufhed them 
into execution with a moft adventurous courage. But being detti- 
tute of the perfeverance necefiary to jurmount difficulties, he often 
abandoned his defigns, or relaxed the vigour of purfuit from impa- 
tience, and fometimes from levity. Charles deliberated long, and 
determined with coo'nefs; but having once fixed his plan, he ad- 
hered to it with inflexible obilinacy, and neither danger nor difli- 
culty could turn him trom the execution of it. 7 

* The fuccefs of their enterprifes was as different as their charac- 
ter, and was uniformly affected by them. Francis, by his impetu- 
ous activity, often difconcerted the emperor’s bett-laid fchemes; 
Charles, by a more calm, but fleady profecution of his defigns, 
checked the rapidity of his rival’s career, and baffled or repulfed his 


- . smoft vigorous efforts. The former, at the opening of a war or 





campaign, broke upoh his enemy wich the violence of a torrent, 
and carried all before him; the latter, waiting until he faw the 
force of hj rival begin to abate, recovered at the end not only all 
he had loft, but made new acquifitions. Few of the French mo- 
narch’s attempts towards conqueit, whatever promifing profpedts 
they might wear at firft, were conduéted to an happy ifflue; many of 
the emperor’s enterprifes, even after they had appeared defperate 
and impracticable, terminated in the moft profperous manner. 
francis was dazzled with the fplendor of an undertaking; Charles 
was allured with the profpect of its turning to his advantage. 

‘ The degree, however, of their comparative merit and reputa- 
tion, has not been fixed either by a ftri@ ferutiny into their abilities 
for government, or by an impartial confideration of the greatnels 
and fuccefs of their undertakings; and Francis is one of thofe mo- 
narchs who occupies a higher rank in the temple of Fame, than 
either his talents or achievementsentitle him to hold. Captivated with 
his perfonal qualities, his fubjeéts forgot his defeéts as a monarch ; 
and 
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and admiring him as the moft amiable and accomplifhed gentleman 
in his kingdom, they never murmured at his acts of mal. adminiltra- 
tion, which in a prince of lefs engaging diflpofitions, they would 
have deemed unpardonatile. 

‘ His rathnefs, his negligence, his tafte for pleafure and expenfe, 
no lefs contributed to his misfortunes, than the fkill and cunning of 
his rival. 

‘ The happy circumftance of the renewal of the arts took place 
in the time of Francis; and flatterers have called him, fome the 
father, others the reftorer of the belles-lettres, becaufe he was fond 
of them, and cultivated and protected them. He founded the royal 
college and the prefs at the Louvre; he enriched his library with 
the beft books, where they were little known before his time. He 
built Fontainb!eau; and it was he who ordered the public acts fhou'd 
be written in French. To this his encomium is confined ; whereas, 
the hiftory of the mifchief he has done, would fill whole volames. 
His rival was fill more unworthy ; for with equal ambition, Francis 
had at leaft a great fund of honour ; in lieu of which, Charles pof- 
fefled a great deal of pride and hypocrify. They both have aito- 
nifhed Europe, and paffed during their lives for great perfonages, 
on account of their birth, and the part they have afled; but pofle- 
rity, at whofe tribunal princes and kings muft expect to be arraign- 
ed,—and who, a niggard of her praifes, denies them even to mo- 
narchs, unlefs they have deferved them, will fet a proper value on 
the brilliant qualities of Francis and Charles, and after minutely 
weighing their virtves and vices, will perhaps, in the end, only 
contider them as illultrious culprits. ‘* God caufed them to be bora 
envious of each other’s grandeur,’’ fays Montluc, ‘* which has 
been the ruin of a million of families.” 

As the pages of I'rench hiftory are no longer viewed through 
magnifiers furnifhed by adulation, monarchs, minifters, and 
minions, receive no incenfe from our author, but are treated 
with that manlinefs of freedom, which the eftimate of their con- 
dud&t demanded: accordingly D’Ambois, Richelieu, Mazarine, 


Colbert, Louvois, Xc. with their auguft mafters, are fubjected ’ 


to decifions, dictated by the auftere {pirit of a conftitution to 
which they were itrangers ; yet the characters of right and wrong 
being permanent and always underftood, the author cannot be 
cenfured as trying them by ex poff faffo laws. Even the good 
and pious Madame Maintenon is treated rather harfhly, as will 
appear in the following paflage: 

‘ The latter years of the life of Lewis XIV. were as unfortunate 
as the former had been brilliant. ‘The death of the duchefs of Bur- 
gundy caufed a confiderable vacuum in his private life. Madame 
de Maintenon, as much furfeited of him as he was of her, vainly en- 
deavoured to procure him fome diffipation by concerts and operas, 
filied with his praifes, and by icenes of plays, which muficians and his 
own domeftics performed in his chamber. Wearinefs prevailed, 
which caufed the old {ultana to fay; ‘* What a torment to be ob- 
higed to amufe a man no bonger capable of being amufed.” 
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Louis Le Grand, great indeed in ftation, great in libertinifm, 
great in the oppreflion of his own fubjects, great by the de- 
ftru&tion of his fellow-creatures, flaughtered in thoufands to 
accomplifh his ambitious projects, great by the devaftation of 
towns, villages, and fruitful territories, plundered, burned, and 
laid wafte, by his bands of armed rufhans, and great by the 
celebration of thefe exploits in the proftitute compofitions of 
fervile parafites ;, toppled headlong from all this fupereminence 
in every thing execrable, into the opened arms of the religious 
otders; and, like other wicked men, when their powers are 
exhaufted, funk into a devotee! Kings indeed are moft wel- 
come penitents ; becaufe, with debilitated minds, they {till re- 
tain fufficient powers of doing mifchicf, to be made ufeful en- 
gines to advance the manifold projects of ecclefiaftical cabinets ; 
where every thing is ftudied, excepting the fpiritual and tem- 
poral welfare of mankind. 

M. Des C. gives tae following fhort hiftory of the Confti- 
tution Unigenitus : 

« For want of amufement, Lewis’s confeffor engazed him in a reli- 

ious war, by his {cheme of the contlitution Uxigenitus, fo called 
becaufe it begins with that word. 

* This conilitution, worthy at beft to exercife indolent fchools, 
became a flate affair, which agitated France more than half a cen- 
tury, and having begun with intrigue, was continued by fanati- 
cifm, and finifhed, as it fhould do, in contempt. 

¢ Although details cf this nature be very wearifome, yet as they 
afford intelligence of facts, it is in fome meafure un.voidable to 

ive them, as aifo to trace back the origin of this theological quar- 
rel, the better to fhew by what means the Jefuits obtained their ex- 
tenfive dominion ; and in what manner, by abufing thole means, 
they at length provoked the deltruction of their order, and, bya na- 
tural coniequence, the annihilation of the lrench kings’ defpotifm. 

* Socrates, Plato, Seneca, and many floics, treated morality in a 
philofophical way, eftablifhing duties and in{piring the love of vir- 
tue, with a force of reafon and fentiment worthy the dignity of the 
fubje&t. The apoitles and their immediate fucceflors treated it like 
true paitors of fouls, unfolding the maxims of the gofpel, and teach- 
ing al] that is neceflary to the true Chriftian life. At the revival 
of learning, theologitts treated morality in a {cliolaftic manner, fub- 
tilizing, fophillicating, and difputing concerning every thing; fub- 
itituting words for things, entangling fimple ideas; obfcuring pri- 
mitive truths by falfe applications. ‘hen private confeflion became 
more frequent, and all forts of trifling details were entered into. 
Swarms of cafuilts, without confulting the gofpel, or even univerfal 
confcience, formed to themfelves arbitrary codes, wherein cafes of 
confcience were decided according ta caprice and ignorance. Sins 
were diflinguifhed into venial and mortal ; the latter which bring 
condemnation, the former which do not; and the refult of their 


doctrine was, that one might fin every day, provided one confefled 
every 
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every day. In fhort, all thefe pretended judges of confciences pro- 
duced voluminous medleys, which all together are not worth 
Tally’s Offices. 

‘ The Jefuits, as zealous theologifts as crafty politicians, fignal- 
jzed themfelves above all in this dangerous career. With them 
arofe new troubles, which were to laft as long as themfelves. 

‘In the fixteenth century, a theological war was kindled con- 
cerning grace. ‘This, however, was not a new queftion; it may be 
traced back to the remoteit antiquity. Free will, and the diflinction 
of the voluntary, occupied philofophers before the birth of Chriftia- 
nity; but divines thinking themfelves fuperior to philofophers wifhed 
to treat it in their owa way. What is the nature of grace? How 
does it affect the wi!l of mea? How does it produce good fentiments 
and actions of men? Divines pretended to difcover it, although thefe 
fecrets are known to God alone. The Thomifts or Dominicans con- 
trived a fhy/fical premotion; the Scotifts or Francifcans a predefinition ; 
and with thele high founding words, pretended to explain the myf- 
tery, but rendered it ftill more incomprehenfible. Molima, a Spa- 
nith Jefuit, in order to explain how man preferves his free will, ima- 
gined an intermediate knowledge, by which God knows the condi- 
tional future, and directs himfelf in the difpenfation of his graces, 
in a manner that their eflicacy fuppofes a forefeen confent of the 
human will. ‘* If ever,’ faid one of Molina’s brethren, ‘** fuch 
a doétrine fhould be maintained by powerful and cunning men, who 
belong to fome religious order, it will put the church in a perilous 
ftate.”” And, in effect, how many tempelts, how many cabals has 
it occafioned! How many virtuous perfons have been facrificed 
through falfe zeal! How many excefles reprefented as duties! 

* Without dwelling on all that is fcandalous in this doctrine, it 
will futiice to obferve, in general, that it has for its bafis diffimula- 
tion, duplicity, bad faith, and perjury: fince, according to the prin- 
ciples of its author, we are not bound to fulfil the engagements 
againft which we have internally protefted, when we contracted 
them ;—which amounts to this, that the heart may contradict what 
the mouth pronounces ;—hence the words Jefuitical and deceitful 
are become fynonymous. When fuch principles have been imbibed 
in youth, they leave in maturer age, notwithftanding the efforts 
made to overcome them, a leaven which influences the reit of life, 
and the effects of which are fo much the more dangerous, when a 
man who is infeCled by them, is befides endowed with great talents 
and eminent qualities. 

‘ The Jefuits, ail-powerful at Rome, caufed in the beginning of 
the feventeenth century, this doctrine to be approved, of which 
they expected to avail themfelves in a very advantageous manner. 
A Flemith bifhop, named Janfenius, refuted it in a large bock 
which he compofed in order to explain the fentiments of St. Au- 
guitin upon grace. His work was only known to a few doétors ; 
the Jefuits, by their attacks, gave it great celebrity. The founda- 
tion of his doétrine was: that the grace of God is neceffary, even 
to the juft, to fulfil his commandments, and that we can never re- 
fit grace. 
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‘ The Jefuits did not find this doétrine orthodox, becaufe it op- 
ofed theirs, which was more accommodating, and they had it con- 
demned by Innocent X, in 1653. On the other fide, againft thefe 
relaxed doétors who fattered the paffions, arofe rigorifts, who, in 
fome refpects, deftroyed nature. ‘Their four mifanthropy, by over. 
ftretching Chriftian perfection, changed the moft innocent things 
into crimes. ‘They condemned lawful and innocent amufements ; 
they combated fentiments and cuftoms, without which the com- 
merce of civil life would foon fall; in fine, they were as ready to 
condemn as the others to abfolve. ‘This fevere morality was called 
Fanfenifm, and thofe who profefied it Fan/enifis; for the fame rea- 
fon the Jefuits and their partifans were called Molixi/?s, and their 
dottrine Molini/m. 

‘ The mokt celebrated advocates for Janfenifm dwelt in the abbey 
of the Port-Royal des champs,—the nurfery of found philofophy 
and true literature. Learned logicians, eloquent, bitter or pleafant 
according to the occafion, they poffefled a feverity of manners very 
common to a perfecuted party, and which gains, if not imitators, at 
leaft admirers, difciples and adherents. The Jefuits, fupple, cun- 
ning, infinuating, indulgent in morality, as regular in their conduct 
as their opponents, might appear lefs fo, from their being more dif- 
tributed in the world, and at court, where they directed confciences. 
They fixed upon this houfe of Port-Royal for the field of battle, and 
made no fcruple to change primitive notions, in order to overthrow 
their adverfaries. ‘They defcribed them at court not only as Here- 
tics, but alfo as Republicans, enemies to royal authority. It was 
under this double appearance that Tellier caufed Lewis XIV. to re- 

ardthem. ‘The chief religion of this prince was to believe in royal 
authority. Befides, being ignorant in matters of dodtrine, fupertfti- 
tious in his devotion, he profecuted a real or imaginary herefy as an 
act of difobedience, and thought to expiate his faults by perfecution. 
However, he ftill hefitated; the great number of celebrated men 
formed at Port-Royal, combated in his mind for that houfe. He 
at length yielded to the prefling folicitations of his confeffor; and 
this retreat, the afylum for morals, virtue, and knowledge, was ut- 
terly deftroyed, and razed to the ground. 

‘ One of the principal fupporters of Janfenifm was an Oratorian 
named Quefnel, author of a book entitled: Moral ReflePions on the 
New Tefament. This work was the edification of the Church for 
a number of years, and even of the pope himfelf, Clement XL whom 
the Jefuits, neverthelefs, forced to condemn it. This ftep wasa 
decifive {troke for them ;—Tellier intrigued fo as to gain his point. 
He fought in Quefnel’s book for the propofitions which he could 
make the fubjeét of the conititution ; and as he had advanced tothe 
king that there were more than an hundred condemnable propofi- 
tions, he ftopped when he had found an hundred and one. He took 
care to choofe thofe that were contrary to the Molinittical doétrine; 
but as they were conformable to that of St. Paul, St. Auguftin, and 
St. Thomas, one of his workmen reprefented to him what danger 
there was in fo attacking the pillars of Chriftianity. ‘* St. Paul 


and St. Auguftin,” faid the fiery Jefuit, ** were warm heads that 
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we fhould now fend tothe Baftille; with regard to St. Thomas, you 
may guefs what value I fet upon a Dominican, when I care fo little 
for an apoltle.” 

‘ In order to render his work agreeable to the pope, he did not 
fail, in his project of a ball, to favour the Italian maxims; and the 
whole was fent to Rome, to people of whom he was fecure. ‘The 
bull being thus drefied, his emiffaries communicated it to the pope. 
However rapidly it was read, the holy-father thought he heard a 
manifefto againft the {criptures and the fathers. Ne thudoered ; but 
the Jefuits, in the end, decided him. He yielded with remorie 
upon the matter, and fear concerning its confequences. 

« At Rome it excited a general difcontent; the cardinals loudty 
exclaimed that the dof¢trine of the church was overthrown. ‘The 
holy-father fhed tears; but for things once done in this court there 
isno remedy. However, the Jefuits at laft fucceeded in convert- 
ing the facred college; in a few days the ignorant believed the bull, 
and the politicians fupported it. | 

‘ In France it at firft met with the fame reception as at Rome. 
The king fupported it,—that was his own work; but the accepta- 
tion and regittering of it became a ftate affair. In the end, partly 
by fair and partly by rough means, the court party, that is, the Je- 
fuits, got the better. 

* As foon as the conftitution Unigenitus was tranflated into French, 
and in every one’s hand, each fociety became a {chool of theology; 
all converfations were infected with the fury of dogmatizing, and 
as the national character lofes not its rights, a dogmatical differta- 
tion was mingled with a ballad. Neverthelefs this affair was for a 
long time a fubje& of difcord. Ecclefiaftical dignities, and even 
fubaltern ftations were not conferred but on thofe who previoufly 
had accepted. this bull, which thereby nearly became in France 
what the Teft A& is in England. Calm was not perfe&ly re-efta- 
blifhed, till the end of the following reign, after the Jefuits had 
been expelled.’ 

As M. Des C. writes with freedom and liberality, we fhall 
be glad to receive a hiftory of the late revolution in France 
from his hand; which we may hope to find well conneéted, 
temperate, and far different, in all refpects, from a ftring of 
new/paper intelligence, N. 

e 





Art. XV. The Hiftory, Debates, and Priceedings, of both Houfes 
Of Parliament of Great Rritain, from 1743 t01774. Containing 
the moft interefting Motions, Speeches, Refolutions, Reports, 
Petitions, Evidence, Protefts, and Papers, laid before either 
Houfe. Together with the Supplies, and Ways and Means, of 
each Sefon. Alfo Lifts of each Parliament, and of the Divi- 
fions upon the moft important Queftions. 8vo. 7 Vols. i. gs. 
Boards. Debrett. 1792. 


TH preface to this portion of parliamentary hiftory will fuf- 
ficiently exprefs our ideas of the nature of fuch a publi- 

Cation; \ 
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* The prejudice that fo long fubfifted againft the free and full 
publication of parliamentary debates, left great difficulties in the 
way of thofe who, from time to time, endeavoured to cifcover 
what had actually been delivered in times of fuch affected caution 
and fuperftitious fecrefy. [Future hiftorians will fcarcely believe 
that the people of England were, for a long period, interdicted 
from knowing what was faid in parliament, not only by the Lords, 
but even by their own Reprefentatives. Yet that fuch was the cafe, 
will be evident from the ridiculous devices that were adopted to 
convey the Debates, in forms that might fcreen the publifhers of 
them from punifhment. Hiftory and fable were ranfacked for my- 
fterious vehicles of parliamentary rhetorick. ‘The grandeur and 
dignity of the Peerage required the gigantick type of Brobdignag, 
while Lilliput was thought in proper proportion for the diminutive 
ftate of the Houfe of Commons. At one time, the fpeakers on 
a turnpike bill appeared under Grecian titles, and the country 
gentlemen pardoned the revelation of their eloquence, as long as 
their names were cloaked under thofe of Pericles and Demofthenes. 
On other occafions, the moving and feconding orations on a xemine 
con. addrefs of congratulation or condolence in the Englifh Hovte 
of Lords, came out as noble effulions of genius and freedom in the 
fenate of Rome. ‘The analogy was remote, and the difguife power- 
ful—ftill, however, on more interefting topicks, the vanity of the 
orators, or the curiofity of the publick, was careful to preferve, or 
bufy to difcover, the truth.—But to colleé&t, and compile, and 
prove the authenticity of the various fugitive papers, and ma- 
nufcript copies, neceflarily reforted to, in producing a faithful col- 
lection of the Debates in fuch times, required the labour of many 
years: and to this the Editors of the prefent edition have pa- 
tiently fubmitied, from an anxiety to throw every light on a pe- 
ried of our Parliamentary Hiftory, long and interefting, abounding 
with numerous and important diicuflions, and graced with the mott 
animated eloquence of the greatelt ftatefmen and moft dignified 
charders of iheir age.’ 

To this may be added the following paragraphs; which are, per- 
haps,needlefsly detached, by the editor, as afeparate advertifement : 

© Of the Debates and Proceedings of the Houfe of Lords, dur- 
ing the pericd of the following work, no colleCion has hitherto 
been publifhed. Some {peeches, however, had been printed, par- 
ticularly Lord Maccresriznp’:, Lord CuesTeERFIELD’s, Lord 
Harpwicke’s, Lord kGmonr’s, and Lord Lytrrettron’s. And 
fome preceedings likewife of thofe times were printed by order of 
Parliament, particularly the Examination of the Members of the 
Court Martial on Admiral Byog, &c. &c.—All thefe have been ob- 
tained ; together with every fugitive paper, which the Editors, on 
the beft information, found analagous to the fubjects. The {peeches 
of Lord Cuaruam have likewile been feleétea with moft particu- 
Jar attention. Itis happy for the country, that many of thefe have 
been preferved with great care, and, as appears, by minute com- 
parifon, with extraordinary fidelity, 

« With refpect to the Debates of the Houfe of Commons for the 
fame period, the only collection that had appeared of them, having 

i become 
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become fcarce, or rather entirely out of print; it was much defired 
that the whole of that work, when carefully revifed and accurately 


corrected, might be incorporated in the prefent, which accordingly 
is fo arranged; the various omiffions having been fupplied by feve- 
ral Gentlemen who now are, or have been in Parliament—to which 
the Editors have alfo added the belt accounts, that are in exiltence, 
of every interefting Debate, as co!lefed from fearce tracts, fugitive 
papers, and in many inftances, from manuicript copies.—I{n a word, 
no labour or expence have been fpared, to render this work a per- 
fe&t Hiftory of the Britith Parliament, during the period to which it 
relates.’ 

In our opinion, fuch connected feries of parliamentary pros 
ceedings ought to be as amply and freely publifhed by the au- 
thority of both Houfes, as they now are privately, at the ex- 
pence and rifk of their editors. “They are moft welcome, va- 
luable, and claimable materials for political and hiftorical ufe: 
for they comprehend not only national proceedings, but free 
difcuffions of thofe proceedings, by the moft able fenatorial 
orators of the refpective times. We may add that, to all ap- 
pearance, (for furely no one wil! expect us to give thele fe- 
ven volumes a thorough examination,) they are correctly and 
fairly exhibited, according to the beft materials that were to be 
procured. 

There is indeed one objection to fuch publications, which 
will, in all probability, prove a permanent obftacle to their 
ever receiving a parliamentary fanction; and this objection 
re{ts with the members of each Houfe, whofe orations are thus 
recorded. When a member {peaks on any contefted queftion, 
he fhapes his argument to private wifhes, dictated by his fitua- 
tion at the time when fuch queftion comes before him ; and af- 
ter this feafon is over, he would perhaps be willing to have his 
{peech totally forgotten. Tempora mutantur, et nos mutamur in 
wlis: it is rather aukward for any parliamentary orator to be 
liable to contradiction from his own mouth, uttered at differ- 
ent times, as the freedom of parliamentary debate allows ; an 
inconvenience to which he may be perpetually expofed, fhould 
he not be very guarded and confiftent, by poftponing private 
views in favour of public intereft. Such publications as this 
which is now before us, muft operate as great checks on florid 
declaimers, who catch the public ear at the time, and with 
eternal deafnefs and oblivion to all that is pafled away. ‘This 
inconvenience to them, as individuals, is, however, a public 
advantage; for, as oppofition is a moft ufeful check on the 
minifterial fide of the Houfe, fo the recording the fpeeches of 
beth fides will have a happy effect, when parties fhift their 
feats, to fecure them from fhifting alfo their profetled prin- 
ciples ; a frailty to which human nzture is /ometimes liable. 
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As CHANDLER’s DEBATES are in many hands, they who 
are poflefled of that valuable compilation, will, no doubt, con- 
fider this as its proper fupplement. N. 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For FEBRUARY, 1792. 


FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


Art. 16. An Exam:nation of the Right Hon. Edmund Burke's Refiec- 
tions on the Revolution in France, inter{perfed with Hints of I[m- 
provement of the New Conftitution of the French. By Francis 
Stone, M.A. F. S.A. Reétor of Cold Norton, Effex. 8vo. 
pp. 212. 4s. fewed. Robinfons. 1792. 

Weare happy to meet our old acquaintance again, in health and 

fpirits ; and to hear, from his own mouth, that he has relin- 
quifhed all thoughts of crofling the Irifh channel. Ic ts certainly 
more pleafant, as well as more fafe, to hunt the Tories with the Britifh 
right-boys, than to wage war about tythes with the White-boys of 

Ireland. 

In the prefent chace, the worthy rector of Cold Norton comes up 
rather late; and can hardly be faid to be in at the death. He rides, 
indeed, like a Nimrod. Where he cannot get through, he goes over: 
but Nimrod himfelf might be thrown out, in a {tiff country ;—and 
then what can aman do, when, in the midft of his career, he meets 
with a vifion, which hurries him zolens volens the Lord knows whi- 
ther? 

It gave us pleafure to behold our difinterefted advocate for liberty, 
«« his toils and dangers o’er,”’ § fitting down with cara /po/a and 
young ones to a good dinner and a bottle of port ;’ and it increafed 
that pleafure to fee him drink Mr. Burke’s health, and invite the 
Right Hon. Gentleman to return the compliment. We truft that 
Mr. Burke, if this Examination fhould fal! in his way, will not be 


fo hurt with any thing contained in it, as to refufe the invitation. Pee. 


Art.17. Lettre Addreffie a la Societé de 178q fur le fujet de la fuite 
du Roy, et fur cette queftion, faut il avoir de Roy en France, . fe- 
lon le nouvel ordre de chofes? vo. pp. 22. 1791. 


Art. 18. King or no King: cr, Thoughts on the Efcape of 
Lewis XVI. and on Kingly Office, in a Letter addreffed to the 
Society of 1739. ‘Tranilated from the French. 8vo. pp. 38. 
is.6d. Ridgway. 1791. 

A very futile attack on monarchy; though, by the air of import- 
ance which the writer affumes, he feems to think his arguments ire- 
fragable. ‘Ihe fhallowett wits are always the moit dogmatical, 

‘The tranilaror has taken an onwarrantable liberty with his au- 
thor, by inferting whole paragraphs that are not to be found in the 
original, without giving the reader notice where thefe interpolations 
begin, or where they end. By thefe, by his notes, and by his fcraps 
of pociry, he probably chicks he has increafed the value, while aug- 
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menting the fize, of the publication: but we, who eftimate writings 
by their quality, and not by their quantity, think that a work which 


is worth little in itfelf, is worth lefs in the tranflation. Pie 


LA We 


Art. 19. The Trial of Geo. Rofe, E/q. Secretary to the Treafury, 

&c. for employing Mr. Smith, a Publican in Weftminfter, upon 

a late Wefiminfter Election, and not paying him; on which he 

was, July 21, 1791, caft in the Court of K. B. by a fpecial 

Jury, in the Sum of 1ol. 5s. ‘Taken in fhort Hand, by a Bar- 

rifter. 8vo. pp. 64. 4s. Od. Ridgway. 

The demand made by the plaintiff in this ation, was for his 
time and trouble in detecting bad votes that had been polled for 
Lord John Townfend in the Weftminiter Election, and in which he 
had been employed, as was alleged, by Mr. Rofe. ‘The defence 
fet up was, that this demand was included in a bill delivered to 
Lord Hood’s committee, and had been difcharged by Mr. Jackfon, 
on behalf of Lord Hood. ‘The jury found a verdict for the plain- 
tiff for 1101. 5s. Wecannot much commend the prudence of the 
defendant, in foffering this bufinefs to be made the fubject of pub- 
lic difcuffion ; and it muft be confeffed that his political antagonifts 
have made the moft of it, as a ground of attack and cenfure on the 


minifter and his agents. Ty. 


Art. 20. Report of the great commercial Caufe of Minet and Feor v. 
Gibjon and Fobnfon, decided in the H. of Lords, Feb. 14, 1791, 
including the Speeches of the Lord Chancellor, Lord Kenyon, 
Lord Loughborough, Lord Chief Baron, &c. 8vo. pp. 118. 
2s. 6d. Walter. Piccadilly. 1791. 

This caufe, which has engaged fo much of the attention of the 
commercial world, and in the event of which, property, to an im- 
menfe amount, is faid to be involved, was tried at Guildhall be- 
fore Lord Kenyon and a fpecial jury of merchants, in confequence 
of the direction of the Lord Chancellor, ‘The faéts, material to 
the decifion, were fhortly thefe:—Livefey and Co. drew a bill of 
exchange on Gibfon and Johnfon, (the defendants,) for 721]. 5s. 
payable to John White, or order, which bill was accepted by Gib- 
fon and Johnfon, and difcounted by the plaintiffs. ‘The name of 
John White was wholly fictitious, and known fo to be by the de- 
fendants, at the time of their acceptance; and it appeared that 
Livefey and Co. were in the frequent and almott conftant habit of 
drawing bills on Gibfon and Johnfon, payable to fictitious cha- 
racters. ‘The tranfaQtions, between the two hoafes, are faid to 
have amounted annually to upward of a million; and the object of 
fhifting and changing the names on the bills, was to give them a 
greater currency. No imputation lay on Minet and Feétor; they 
having difcounted the bill in queftion in the fair courfe of trade. 
Thefe faéts were put into the form of a {pecial verdift; and the 
difficulty arofe from the general rule, that an indorfee muft derive 
his title from the firft indorfer, by proving his hand-writing ; which 
was impoflible in this cafe, there being no fuch perfon exiting. 
The queftion therefore was, Whether, in favour of a bond fide 
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holder of a bill of exchange, a bill, which could not take effect by 
indorfement, might not, by operation of law, be confidered as a 
bill payable to bearer? Nine of the judges were of opinion that, un- 
der the circumftances of the prefent cale, it might be fo confidered. 

The Lord Chancellor, the Chief Baron, and Mr. Juflice Heath, 
were of a different opinion, ‘The judges appear to have been much 
preffed by the Chancellor, to declare whether putting the name of 
John White, or any other fictiticus name, on a bill of exchange, 
was not a forgery: but they were of opinion that, as the fpecial 
verdict had not, in terms, ftated an intention to iehtoed, they (the 
judges) could not draw the inference,—which lay within the pros 
vince of a jury. T. 


Art. 21. ATreatife on the Laws of Bills of Exchange and Premiffory 
Notes. By Steward Kyd, Barrifter at Law, of the Middle Temple. 
Svo. pp. 160. 35. 6d. fewed. Crowder. 1790. 

This is a very ufefal treatife on a fubject of ge neral i: D portance. 
Mr. Kyd gives an hiftorical deduction of the doctrines that have been 
he!d ah the different branches of it, down to the latett decifions. 
"The cafe of Minet and Co. vw. Gibfon and Co. had not received the final 
adjudication of the Houfe of Lords, at the tine when this treatile 
went to the prefs: he is therefore obliged to content himfelf with 
itating the fubftance of the arguments that apply to the cafe, to- 
gether with the points propoied for the opinion of the judges. T. 


Art. 22. The whole Proceedings on the Trial of an A&ion brought by 
Thomas Walker, Merchant, v.Wiiliam Robeits, Barrifer at Law, 
for a Libel. Tried by a Special Jury at the Affizes at Lancaiter, 
March 28, 1791, be fore the Hon. Sir Alex. Thomfon, Kat. one 
of the Barons of his Majeity’s Coupes of Exchequer. Taken in 
fhort Hand, by foi. Gurney. $8vo. pp. 208. 3s. Johnfon. 


Art. 23. Supplementary Fads and ident occafioned by the 
foregoing. By Wiliam Roberts. 8vo. pp. 24. 3d. Harrop. 
Mancheiler, 

We are forry to fee that a difpute between two gentlemen of re- 
fpectable private character in Manchefter, and which, we underitand, 
™ been productive of much party animofity ia that town, is kept 

o by an appeal to the prefs. We fhall not contribute to prolong 

it, by dwelling on the circumfances attending it. T. 


Art. 24. ReflePions on the Injuftice of the Britifh Crown Laws, fo far 
as the fame relace to the Punifhment of capital felonies. 8vo. 
pp- 42. Is. Debrett. 

‘The eflugon of a well-intentioned mind, but wordy and indi- 
getted. TT. 
Art. 25. Confiderations concerning a Propofal for dividing the Court 

of Seficn into Clee: or Chambers 3 and for timiting Litigation in 

fimali Caules; aad for the Revival of Jury ‘Trial in certain Civil 

Acuons. Svo. pp. 129. Edinburgh, Till and Creech. 178c. 

As thefe conficerations peculiarly re{pect the northern part of this 
ifiand, and have not been publithed, as far as we have obferved, by 
avy Of the booxfellers ia England, they have not fallen under our 
notice tn the ordinary courfe. ‘he proceedings of the Court of Sef- 
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fion feem to be attended with the twofold evil of delay and ex- 
pence; of which fome extraordinary inftances are given in this 
ublication. As to that part of the author’s propoial, which re- 
{peéts the trial by Jury, we are too well convinced of the fuperiority 
of this mode of trial, not to wifh to fee it adopted in the full extent 


here recommended. rT. 


BIRMINGHAM RIOTS, 


Art. 26. Thoughts on the late Rict at Birmingham. Svo. pp. 52 
1s. Sewell. 1791. 

The late difquifitions on civil and religious liberty, efpecially 
thofe by Dr. Prieftley, are accufed of being made up of inflammatory 
materials: but we feel an extreme reluctance in admitting any law- 
ful connection between ufing inflammatory arguments and the burn- 
ing of towns. On the principle which this writer aflumes, the 
apoftles were the criminal caufe of the mob at Ephefus, and were 
jullly reprobated as turzers of the world upfide down ;—on the prin- 
ciple of this pamphlet, Cranmer and Latimer lighted the fagots by 
which they were confumed. ‘ To him alone (Dr. Prieftley) we at- 
tribute all this mifchief.? Why? Becaufe he has written,—written 
againit the fyftem of a religious fociety to which he does not be- 
Jong: but on this account muii the odium and iniquity of the Bir- 
mingham riot be laid at his door? Forbid it, Shame! forbid ir, 
Honour! forbid it, Juitice! We are hurt for the credit of our efta- 
blifhed church, when we hear fuch an infinuation; and it is as im- 
politic as it is ungenerous. Anfwer Dr. P.’s arguments, and repel 
his attacks on eftablifhments: but fay not that the boldnefs of his 
pen, on certain controverted points, inftigated the mob. Few will 
believe that the burners cf houfes were the readers of books; or 
that the defpicable wretches, who committed the infamous oute 
rages at Birmingham, knew any thing of Dr. P.’s writings except 
from report. 

We ftand totally unconneéted with Dr. P. and his party; and 
we make the above obfervations on a fettled conviction of their be- 
ing juft. Could the mob be made to take a part in the philofophic 
controverfy refpecting the exiftence or non-exiftence of phlogilton, 
and reafon, in their accuftomed manner, with the faggot and flam- 
beau, the writings which they may happen to oppoie, would pro- 


bably, by fome, be alfo termed inflammatory. Moo-y. 


Art. 27. A Letter addreffed to the Inhabitants of Warwick, in An- 
{wer to feveral Charges of a very extraordinary Kind, advanced 
againft the Diffenters aflembling at the Chapel, in High-ftreet: 
By the Rev. Mr. Milier, Vicar of St. Nicholas. By William 
Field, Minifter of the Chapel. zd Edition: to which is added, 
a Poftfcript, and a Copy of a Letter to the Printer of the Bir- 
mingham Gazette. 8vo. 1s. Johnfon. 1791. 


Art. 28. Remarks on a Letter to the Printer of the Birmingham Ga- 
zette, dated Odt. 14, 1791; and alfo upon a Letter addreffed to 
the Inhabitants of Warwick, dated Aug. 8, 1791; by William 
Field, Minifter of the Diffenting congregation affembling 4 rv 
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High-ftreet, Warwick. By R. Miller, Vicar, and H. Laugharne, 
Curate, of St. Nicholas, Warwick. 8vo. 6d. Rivingtons. 


Art. 29. A fecond Letter addrefed to the Inhabitants of Warwick, 
in Reply to the Remarks on the firlt Letter, &c. by the Rev. the 
Vicar and the Curate of St. Nicholas. By William Field, Mi- 
nifter of the Proteftant Diffenting Chapel, in High-ftreet. 8vo. 
1s. Johnfon. 

Tantene animis calefibus ira? We are forry when the minifters 
of the gofpel, like the heathen gods, put themfelves in a paflion ; 
and, in the heat of paflion or falfe zeal, which are much the fame, 
exceed the bounds of Chriftian moderation and forbearance. Mr, 
Miller and Mr. Laugharne, the vicar and curate of St. Nicholas, 
Warwick, appear, as far as we can judge, from thefe publications, 
to ftand in this predicament. The Diffenters at Warwick having 
admitted into their Sunday-fchool fome children, whom, as not 
belonging to the parifh, the church fchools had, by an exprefs or- 
der, rejected ; and, moreover, having encouraged the children to 
come to {chool and public worfhip by certain linle prefents; the 
above named clersymen became alarmed for the church; accufed 
the Diflenters of ufing unlawful means to make converts to the 
Meeting-houfe ; and one of them, in the excefs of his zeal, not only 
required them to fhut up their fchool, but, on the breaking out of 
the Birmingham riots, kindly intimated that their want of com- 
pliance might expofe their Meeting-houfe and dwellings, in their 
turn, to deftruétion. 

Mr. Field, in a fpirited manner, notices and refifts the accufa- 
tions and infinuations of the clergymen ; the clergymen reply to the 
charge by a {tring of affidavits: to which Mr. Field makes a rejoin- 
der. Thus ftands the controverfy. Affidavits are not matters of 
criticifm. Every one knows, from the manner in which they are 
ufually drawn up and procured, that, in general, they prove nothing, 
efpecially when made by the Joweft of the people, who can only 
make their mark, which is moftly the cafe here. We were concerned 
for the honour of religion that Mr. Miller fhould have recourfe to 
fach evidence. Mr. Field, in his fecond letter, examines them 
with the keennefs of a fpecial pleader. Being a young man, he 
writes with too much warmth: but, asa writer, he has evidently 
the advantage of his antagonifts. We lament that the feuds of 
Birmingham fhould have extended their influence to Warwick ; and 
we would recommend it to Churchmen and Diffenters, fince they 
have but one hope of their calling, to be allo of oxe mind. Movo-y. 


EAST INDIES. 


Art. 30. The Route to India through France, Germany, Hungary, 
Turkey, Natolia, Syria, and the Defart of Arabia, delineated 
in a clear, concife Manner, with the Diftances, Time, Mode, 
and Expence of Travelling. By Capt. Matthew Jenour, on the 
Half-pay of his Majefty’s 11th Regiment of Foot. 4to, 45. 
ftitched. pp. 46. Ridgway. 1791. 

Captain Jenour’s account of the route and method of travelling 
to the Eait Indies by land, feems to be perfectly authentic, and 
according 
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according to his own experience ; it may, therefore, be ufeful, as 
a guide, to thofe who mean to undertake the fame journey ; andthe 
defcriptive part, though brief, will afford fome amufement to thole 
who are content to travel to India by the fre-/de. 


SCHOOL-BOOKS, 


Art. 31. An Abridgement of the Hiftory of France: in the Man- 
ner of Goldfmith’s Abridgment of the Hiltory of England, and 
of the Abridgment of the Hiftory of Scotland. For the 
Ufe of Schools, aizmo. pp. 287. 3s. fewed. Kearfley. 
1791. 
tf a0 eafily be conceived to what a fkeleton hiftory muft be re- 

duced, when the national tranfactions of twelve or fifteen centuries 

are pared and reduced, until they may be fqueezed into one duodecimo 
volume; as well as what kind of hiitorical knowlege a youth can 
derive from the loofe, fhort, hafty medley of things to be found in 
fuch a volume. A mere chronological table is a far more confiftent 
undertaking; and, as a hintin the art of abridgment, one volume 
of this fize might be formed of chronological tables for all the king- 
doms in Europe; and, which may be more in point, without the ex- 
pence of original authorfhip: there are French compendiums of this 
nature, ready for a tranflator’s hand, and with names to fanétion 
them; or Blair and Playfair ready for extract, if it can be done 
cheaper. Yet, in fpite of fuch objections as thefe which we have 
here hinted, compendiums of this kind have been fuccefsfully in- 
treduced into fchools, and editions of them have been aftonifhingly 
multiplied. We have feen, many years ago, a minikin Hiftory of 

England, by queftion and anfwer, which, to the beft of our recol- 

lection, had then paffed through about a dozen editions. How often 

the prefs may have groaned with them fince that time, is beft knowa 

to the trade. N. 


POETRY. 


Art. 32. 4 Commiferating Epifile to James Lowther, Earl of Lonf- 
dale and Lowther, Lord Lieut. and Cuft. Rot. of the Counties 
of Cumberland and Weltmoreland. By Peter Pindar, Efg. 4to, 
pp. 23, with an engraved Frontifpiece. 2s. Evans, 1791. 
From kings and fceptres, this univerfal fatirift now defcends to 

nobles and coronets ; and the Earl of Lonfdale is feverely * called 
over the coals,” on account of his late conteft with fome of the in- 
habitants of Whitehaven:—but, “ foft ye!” the Lawyers, as we 
are informed, have taken on them to criticize this performance ; 
we fhall therefore leave it to other judges, and to other courts, 


Art. 33. More Money! or, Odes of Inftruétion to Mr. Pitt: with 
a Variety of other choice Matters. By Peter Pindar, Efq. to, 
pp. 59- 28.6d. Evans. 1792. 

Ah! Peter! returned to thy old quarters !—ftill hankering about 
the court!—Thou art right, friend! ‘tis much fafer to exercife 
thy lafhing powers and caftigating propenfity on fovereigns than 
on fubjects. Government, too, feems to acquiefce, and deem it 
all fair: ‘* turn and turn!” The people pay {winging taxes to 

their 
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their rulers; and, on the other hand, the fovereign is rovndly 
taxed by his grumbling fubjects, in all the various modes and dc- 
vices of railing, and abufe ;—and thus the account is fettled: the 
animofity goes no farther. 

The prefent publication, we might have faid flage//ation, is thus 
introduced: * The rumour of an intended and f{peedy application 
toParliament, for more money forthe Kina, gave birth to the follow- 
ing odes. ‘Though by no means an advocate for Mr. Paine’s vio- 
lent fyftem of revolution, I am too much the Poet of the Peopxe, 
not to fing for a reformation, To the Odes is fubjoined a fort of 
make-weight poetry. As the pieces are alluded to in the Odes, I 
deemed it not amifs to publifh them. To be fure, they add to the 
price as well as the balk of the pamphlet; but, as [ {till profefs 
mytfelf free fram political corruption, notwithftanding a wicked report 
to the contrary, (for Great Poets as well as Great KincGs may 
be traduced,) I flatter myfelf that thou’ [the reader] ‘ wilt be 


proud of the opportunity of paying a fmall tribute to puBLic 


VIRTUE.’ 


In the Odes, (f/x in number,) the poet affects, with warm re- 
fentment, to treat the report of ‘ more money’ being wanted, as 
a brazen lie, invented by oppolition : 

‘ A poifon’d fhaft, to wound the beft of kings—’ 


but after a long-continued exclamation, of thirty lines, in this 
high flrain of irony, he admits, at laft, the pofébility that the bet 
of kings may 

‘ whifper to his minifter frange things, 

And bid him money akk.’ 
On this prefumption, the poet inftructs Mr. Pitt, as the xation’s 
fieward, to remonftrate againft the fuppofed demand, in order to 
convince his M——y that more money cannot now be wanted, as the 
royal coffers ‘ muft be running o’er ;’ and this is the burthen of the 
fong, through all the Odes:—the Odes themfelves, too, ‘ running 
o’er’ with a rich variety of court fatire, and Ridicule-royal,—as 
heretofore. 

The make-weights, thrown in to eke out the half-crown’s worth, 
are, 
t. THe Royat Buttocks.’ Farmer George’s hufbandry al- 
ways furnifhes Peter with rare materials for work ! 

2. § ELecy on my dying Ass.’ We introduced this harmlefs 
acquaintance to our readers, in our account of The Remon/france, 
a poem, by P. P. See Review for OGober laft, p. 195. In this 
Elegy, the bard is as gentle and inoffenfive as his dead namefake ; 
for the afs, too, was named Peter. We ferioufly mean to fpeak 
with refpe& of this little poem: it hurts no one, and it abounds 
with expreffions of benevolent feeling, which we cannot but ap- 
prove, and never fail to commend, 

3- ‘Aw Acavemic Opé.’ Here the poet’s old enmity againt 
the academic painters, &c. breaks out with freth virulence,—- 
mingled, as before, with that drollery, without a tinéture of which, 
Peter, even in lis mot aug:y moods, {eldom puts pen to paper: 

4. ° aE 
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. © Tue Procress or Anmirarion.’ More Satire-royal. 
. © Opvetothe Virtuss.’ This is fatire in its mot unexcep- 
tionable form ; here is nothing fer/onal, 
6. THe Procress or Knowrece.’ Out! abomination! ‘his 
is al// perfonal ; all aimed at 
‘ A mighty potentate, of /ome difcerning, 
Inquifitive, indeed, and fond of learning :’ 


Who, 
« From Windfor oft danc’d down to Eton College, 
To make himfelf a pincufion of knowlege ; 
That is, by gleaning pretty little fcraps 
Of Cefar, Alexander, and fuch chaps.’ 

The ridicule meant to be conveyed in this piece, is furely carried 
too far. It is out of all coffume and probability ; and mutt, by its 
extravaganza, mifs of its intended effect.—Yet, who can read it 
without laughing? 


Art. 34. Exugenius; or Virtue in Retirement. A Poem. By Mary 
Locke. sto. pp.1g. 18-6d. Hookham. 1791. 

Where no high pretenfions are made, it would be injuftice to 
withehold the meed of praife, even from inferior merit. 

Under the circumitances of youth, inexperience, and a want of 
education, which the authorefs pleads as an apology for the defects 
of the prefent poem, the impartial critic will not treat with con- 
tempt the talents which could produce the following fimple and 
harmonious lines, defcriptive of Spring : 

‘ With renovated hope the farmer fwells, 

Surveys his crop, and future wealth foretells ; 
While fun-burnt Labour, as the feafon gay, 
Welcomes in carols rude the genial day. 

The Milkmaid’s cheek with ruddier blufhes glows, 
Her blood with quicken’d circulation flows. 

Sport calls abroad ; fee her with hafte advance, 
And round the May-pole join in feftive dance. 

The village Orpheus, now uncheck’d by cold, 
With nimbler fingers, and a touch more bold, 
With head reclin’d, and foot that beats the ground, 
Swells the full crath of harth difcordant found. 

i'v’n Age creeps out the general mirth to fhare, 
Enjoy the feafon, and forget his care.’ E, ° 


Art. 35. Rational Religion, or the Faith of Man, a Poem. Jn 
which is introduced a new Difcovery in Phjlofophy, viz. the 
_ Caufe of Sufpenfion and Motion of the Earth and Planets. 8vo. 

pp. 67. 2s.6d. Johnfon. 1791. 

This writer’s ideas, many of which are very juft, would have ap- 
peared to much more advantage in plain proie, than in the kind of 
agua ftyle of Withers and Quarles,) in which they are de- 

ivered. 

The new difcovery in philofophy here exhibited, that the earth is 
a fhell, filled with fulphureous flame or heat, and buoyed up in 


air by gas or fmoke, like a balloon, is fo exceedingly ridiculous, 
that 
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that it is aftonifhing that it fhould have found a place in a work 
which appears ta have been the refult of ferious refletion. E 
NOVEL. 


Art. 36. Tbe Hifory of Georgina Neville; or, the Difinterefted Or. 
phan. Dedicated, with Permiffion. to the Hon. Lady Warren, 
1zmo. 2 Vols. 6s. fewed. Hookham. 1790. 

This ¢ firft literary attempt’ of a young Lady is unqueftionably 
intitled to fome degree of indulgence, efpecially when it is made, 
as in the prefent cafe, under the protection of a long litt of noble 
patrons. If the performance pleafes Lords A. B. and C. and 
Ladies W. X. and Y. though it fhould not happen exactly to 
{uit the notions of a few old-fafhioned critics, who know little of 
the great world, it muft pleafe the ordinary clafs of readers ; who, 
in judging of works of taite, certainly can with for no better guides 
than people of the firit fafhion. E 


POLITICAL. 


Art. 37. Subftance of Objervations on the State of the public Finances 
of Great Britain, by Lord Rawdon, in a Speech on the third 
Reading of the Bank Loan Bill in the Houle of Lords, June 9, 
1791. 8vo. pp. 47. 18. 6d. Debrett. 

Mr. Pitt produces figures to fhew that he has an annual furplus 
million of revenue above the expenditure, to buy up public debts 
withal ; and he has for fome years back actually bought in to that 
amount. How this has been done, Lord Rawdon now informs us; 
and moreover produces figures to prove, that the yearly million ap- 
plied to reduce the national debt, does not fpring from a furplus of 
income beyond expenditure, but has been furnifhed from extra re- 
fources. For thefe refources, Lord Rawdon’s fpeech mutt be con- 
fulted; accorcing to which, we are deluded by the often:atious re- 
duétion of debts with one hand, while the other is lefs obvioufly 
employed in incurring frefh obligations; and this agrees with what 
we obferved in the Repoft of the Select Committee, Rev. for Ofto- 


ber laft, p. 235 
» Pe 255° N. 
MISCELLANEOUS, 


Art. 38. The Theatre, by Sir Richard Steele; to which are added, 
the Anti Theatre; the Character of Sir John Edgar; Steele’s 
Cafe with the Lord Chamberlain; the Crifis of Property, with 
the Sequel, two Pafquins, &c, Illuftrated with Literary and 
Hiftorical Anecdotes, by John Nichols. 2 Vols. 1zmo. 6s. 
fewed. Robinfons, &. 1791. 

Thefe periodical and occafional pieces, revived from the public 
prints about feventy years paft, contain Sir Richard Steele’s dif- 
putes with the Duke of Newcailtle, then Lord Chamberlain, Den- 
nis the critic, and others, concerning the revocation of. the licence 
for exhibiting dramatic entertainments, granted to Steele, as pa- 
tentee of Drury-lane theatre. ‘They will amufe thofe who may 
intereft themfelves in the revolving politics of the ttag@e, or in the 
private and literary hiftory of this famous writer; and the editor’s 

? notes 
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notes will be very acceptable to every reader who is fond of anec- 
dotes relative to patt times; and to perfons of whom, recollecting 
little except their names, and beft works, they may wifh to know 


more. ENG 


Art. 39. Suicide reje&ed; being a Continuation of that Poem: 
with a Refutation of the Doétrine inculcated, on Principles of 
Chriftianity: addrefied to the molt melancholy Peer in Great 
Britain. By Charles James, Efq; Author of Poems dedicated by 
Permiffion to his Roya! Highnefs the Prince of Wa‘es. To which 
is added, Time vanquifhed by Eternity, an Ode. 4to. pp. 18. 
is. 6d. Debrett. 1791. 

By the words, ‘ continuation of that poem,’ Mr. James refers to 
one of the pieces in his two volumes of poetry; and we mutt alfo 
refer to our review of that work, (Rev. vol. Ixxxi. p. 134.) fer 
our opinion of his general character as a poet. ‘The prefent per- 
formances prove the writer to be, at leaft, a correct verfifier, 0. 


Art. 40. The Military Maxims and Odfervaticns of Tiproo Sut- 
TAN; Containing general Rules for a Commander, with requi- 
fite Information for Difpofitions of War, &c.; alfo a falutary 
Admonition to Kings in general; with a Panegyric in Honcur 
of Tippoo, and fome Account of Hyder; by Zein-ul-Abedeen, 
the Author. Tranflated from the original Perfian. 3vo. 1s. Clarke, 
&c. 1791. 

Could a obtain a fight of the original Perfian, we might then, 
perhaps, be able to fpeak to the authenticity of this pretended 
tranflation: till then, we mult only view this very queitionable 
pamphlet with a fu/picious, if not a more unfavourable regard. In 
the mean time, wecan entertain no idea of 7ippo0 Saib as an author ; 
though we have futticient reafou to confider him as a /oldier,—but 
of the moft brutal ftamp. 


Art. 41. Letters of the Counte/s du Barré ; with thofe of the Princes, 
Noblemen, Minifters of State, and others, who corref{ponded 
with her. Towhich is added, a confiderable Number of enter- 
taining and inftrudtive Notes, elucidating the Caufes of the prin- 
cipal vents ef the latter Years of Louis the XVth. Tranflated 
from the French. 8vo. 3s. Od. Symonds. 1791, 

As far as we can depend on our memory, this collection feems 
to be the fame that we reviewed in the year 1780; fee Review, 
vol. Ixii. p. 491. 

As the name of the Countefs du Barré has lately, and fre. 
quently, been brought forward in all companies, and in every newf- 
paper, the bookfeller, very naturally, for a man of intelligence in 
is line, deemed it a proper time to make a fecond * offer to the 
public of this celebrated lady’s private correipondence; and, pro- 
bably he will find his account in this inftance of his proper atten- 
tion to bufinefs; but fhould he not have put /econd edition in the 
title-page? The prefent pamphiet is ufhered to the reader’s notice 
by the following prefatory advertifement : 





* We fay this, on the foregoing /uppofition. 
‘ The 
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¢ The following letters develope, in an interefting manner, the 
polifhed villany of court intrigue, and that fatal fyftem of Proru- 
SION and OpPRESSION, which, in the latter part of the reign of 
Lopis XV. hurried France to the brink of deftruction, and at 
tevoth brought the affairs of that kingdom to the crifis which gave 
birth to the prefent revolution. The French patriots have been re- 
viled, even to a degree of execration, by the apMiRERs Of DEs- 
poTismM. This collection of letters might alone ferve as an apo- 
logy for the National Aflembly, were any apology neceflary for the 
GLorious labours of that pPaTRIOTIC BODY.’ 


Art. 42. Various Pieces in Verfe and Prefe: By the late Natha- 
niel Cotton, M.D. Many of which were never before publifh- 
ed. 1zmo. 2 Vols. pp. about z40 in each. 6s. fewed. 
Dodfley. 1791. 

The ingenious and refpected author of thefe volumes is no ftranger 
to the world of letters. His ‘** Vifons in Verfe’? fome years ago, tranf- 
mitted his name, with much eftecm, to the public; fome others of 
his compofitions have alfo appeared in print; and feveral, which 
the benevolent writer imparted to private infpeétion, have been by 
that means diffufed. The prefent colleclion offers thofe, together 
with others which have not before met the public eye, to general 
notice. 

The firft of thefe volumes is devoted wholly to poetry, and con- 
tains fables, tales, epitaphs, fongs, odes, hymns, riddles, rebuffes, 
&c. concluding with Vilions in Verfe, already well known to many 
readers.— The fecond volume is confined to profe, and comprifes 
letters from Mirza, &c. allegories, vifions, eflays on different fub- 
jects, with extracts from the Doctor’s own letters to his correfpond- 
ents, which form a confiderable number cf pages; and (which the 
reader poffibly might not expect,) five fenfible and ufeful /ermons. 

Thefe different productions do honour to their author; they dif- 
cover a cultivated mind, and good tafe: fometimes manifefting 
fprightlinefs and vivacity; at others, judgment and graver thought; 
and always a happy intellectual bias, ever friendly to religion, to 
truth, and to candour. He was a warm advocate for Chriltianity, 
though not for its fuperftitious abufes; a firm friend to rational 
religion ; and to that enlightened and real devotion which is the 
beft afliftant and the fure fource of righteoufnefs and charity. We 
here learn how wifely and properly he employed fome of thofe lei- 
fure hours, which family cares and medical engagements left at his 
difpofal ; and in this refpect, we doubt not, thefe volumes will 
prove, feparately from profeffiona! {kill, a latting monument of his 
worth. 

The editor has furely committed a little error in judgment, in 
adding a folution at the foot of the enigmas ; which is depriving 
the reader of a part of the pleafure that fuch compofitions are de- 
figned to yield ; were the folutions to be given at all, we think they 
ought to have been placed in fome more diftant part of the work. 

The arrangement of the different materials, perhaps, required a 
little more attenticn ; for inflance, to pafs direétly trom the diverting 
letters of a /itt/e monje, to the gravity of fermons, feems rather ab- 

rupt, 
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rupt. Thefe, however, are matters of {maller moment :—on the 
whole, we think the public indebted to the family for the preferva- 
tion of thefe valuable remains of a man who was not lefs admired for 
his genius, than beloved for his amiable qualities. —Had we room 
to enumerate the particular contents of this mifcellaneous collection, 
we could point out many pieces which are well adapted for general 
and elegant amufement; with others, which ought to be regarded 
in a higher light, on account of the inftruétion with which they 
are fraught, and of the improvement which they are calculated to 
convey. H. 
THEOLOGY and POLEMICS. 

Art. 43. Remarks on the Charge of the Bifbop of St. David's, deli- 
vered at his Primary Vifitation, in the Year 1790. By a Diffent- 
ing Minifter. 8vo. pp.63. 1s. Matthews. 1791. 
Confidering what occafion of offence the Charge of Bifhop Horfley 

has given to the friends of free inquiry and rational religion, we 

little expected to find it made the fubject of encomium by a Diffent- 
ing minifter*. This remarker admires the Bifhop’s zeal for the 
doctrines of the gofpel, and is particularly delighted with his cenfure 
of dry moral preaching ; with his diftin@ion between religion and 

{cience; and with what he has advanced i ag the infufficiency 

of human reafon, and in regard to ju/tification by faith. To his pane- 

gyric, the author, however, adds a word of plain admonition to the 

Bifhop, exhorting him to act confiflently with himfelf, and with the 

coétrine of this Charge, ‘ in the beftowment of fuch livings as may 

fall to his gift, and in the ordination of young men,’—that is, as ap- 
pears from the whole tenor of thefe remarks, to give the preference 
to thofe clergymen who are ‘ fcandalized with the reproach of Me- 
thodifm.’ Some may apprehend that, from this pamphlet, it may 
be clearly feen toward what point the notions advanced in the 
Bifhop of St. David’s Charge naturally tend. EB. 


Art. 44. Difcourfes on various Subje@s, delivered in the Ifland of 
Barbadoes. By the Rev. H. E, Holder, of that Place. 2 Vols. 
8vo. Vol. I. pp. 400, Vol. II. 376. 128. Boards. Dilly. 1791. 
Several of thefe fermons are too much founded on fyftematic di- 

vinity and human fchemes, to afford us much fatisfaction, or to 
meet our hearty approbation: for though, we hope, we are known 
as advocates for liberty, and doubt not the fincerity of many who 
are partial to particular opinions, we yet with all perfons to be fet 
free from a fervile regard to the mere inventions or commandments of 
men. As Chriftians, the Scriptures are our only fure guide, and 
they ought to be diligently confulted and carefully attended :—but 
she remark which we have made above, is chiefly, if not entirely, 
applicable to the firft of thefe volumes; in which, however, there 
are fome ufeful and valuable difcourfes; and candour obliges us 
to obferve that even thofe of a more fpeculative or myffical caft, are 
generally applied, in one refpect or another, to a practical purpofe. 





* Every gifted cobler, and infpired bellows-mender, now, as in 
the days of Cromwell, ftyles himfelf a Minfer; and theace is con- 
founded with the general body of Difenters. 

Rev. Fas. 1792. R The 
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The fubjeéts of thefe difcourfes are important, and moft of them 
are treated in a judicious and fenfible manner, fuitably to thofe 
great ends, which a preacher ought ever to keep in view, to in- 
form and affilt the hearer’s underftanding, to amend the heart, 
and to render men wife, good, and happy. Mytftery and fyftem 
feldom fail to perplex, and often miflead ; they produce fometimes 
a kind of piety, or what is confidered as fuch, which has no ufeful 
effect, or not unfrequently a bad one: but a jult and rational il} uf- 
tration of Scripture truth, a fenfible and fervent recommendation 
of Chriftian virtue, on thofe motives and principles which Revela- 
tion affords, are likely to be followed by the moft valuable and 
happy confequences.—We have only to add, that the language is 
plain, and clear, and very properly fuited to publications of this 
kind.— We may, indeed, {peak of the ftyle as fuperior to that of 
the generality of pulpit-compofitions. He. 


Art. 45. Two Difcourfes, tending to afluage the Animofity of 
Party Spirit in Religion, and to explore the merciful Defigns of 
Providence in the Permiffion of the worft Offences. By John 
Duncan, D.D. Rector of Southwarmborough, Hants. ‘The fee 
cond Edition. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Cadell. 1792. 

Thefe difcourfes were long fince noticed in our Journal ; the firft 
in vol. xlviii. p. 422, the fecond in vol. lili. p. 278. The author 
republifhes them with fome additions, in hopes that their temperate 
oppofition to the violence of party fpirit will be accounted as fea- 
fonable at this juncture, as it appeared to be at their firft publica- 
tion. The good jenfe, and the candid fpirit, with which they are 
written, fully jultify the writer’s expectation. BE. 


Art. 46. Sermons by the late Rev. John Logan, F.R.S. Edin. 
one of the Minifters of Leith. Vol. II]. 8vo. pp. 429. 6s. 
boards. Robinfons. 1791. 

As fome account of the firft of thefe volumes has already appear- 
ed*, itis lefs requifite for us to fay much concerning the prefent. The 
editor obferves that the very favourable reception, which the former 
obtained, induced this fecond publication ; and he expreffes his hope, 
that the fame allowance wi!l be made, as in the other cafe, for a pott- 
humous work.—He adds, that fome of the fermons are incomplete, 
owing, partly, to their having been left in that ftate by the author, 
and, partly, to the manufcript being loft.—1c is probable that this, 
with fome readers, will hardly be deemed a fufficient apology, even 
though it is true, that—* in thofe imperf: ct difcourfes, fome rays 
of the fame genius appear, which diftinguifh the others.’— 

The volume opens with five lectures,—concerning which, we are 
told in anote, that a /edture, or expofition of fome pafluge of {erip- 
gure, is a ftated part of the morning-fervice of the church of Scotland, 
immediately following the firlt prayer. ‘Lhefe Ictures are on the 
firft pfalm, the tweety-fourth plalm, the parables of the rich man 
and Lazarus, of the ten virgins, and on the transfiguration of 
Chrift. ‘The fermons are twenty; on the following fut bjetts: —Na- 
tivity of Chrift, Luke, ii. 10. —— Repentance, A&s, xvii. 30.—Day 











* See Rev. for March, 179%, Pp. 3520 
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of Salvation, 2 Cor. vi. 2.—Prodigal returning, Luke, xv. 18.— 
Spirit of Chriftianity, 1 Cor. i. 1, 2.—Divine Influence, Luke, xi. 
:3.—Religious Retirement, Ifai, xxvi. 20.—Mifery of the Sinner, 
Jai. lvii. 21.—Attention to the Law of God, Pf. Ixxviii. 1.—Love 
of God, by his Son Jefus, Rom. v. 7, 8.—Excellence of Virtue, 
Prov. xii. 26.— True Religion the Strength of the Mind, Dan. xi. 

2.—Sinful compliances, Exod. xxiii. 2.—Public Spirit, Pf. cxxii. 
6,—Death, Heb. ix. 27,—Reafonaolenefs of Religion, Matt. xi. 30. 
Sufferings of Chrit, Heb. ii. 10.—Crofs of Chrift, Subject of Glory, 
Gal. vi. 14.—¢ is finifbed, John, xix. 30.—Life and Immortality, 
John, xi. 25. 

Many fenfible, practical, and valuable obfervations are, in thefe 
difcourfes, offered to general notice. —The information, cetera de/unt, 
occurs too cften, and brings a difappointment. Orthodoxy does 
not much trouble the reader. The preacher’s great aim is to recom- 
mend virtue, and that real piety which is its beft and fureft fource ; 


and this he does, at times, with perfuafive energy. H. 


Art. 47. The Affembly’s Catechi/m abridged, for the Ufe of Chil- 
dren, particularly in the Sunday Schools. 12mo. pp. 36. 2d. 
Button. 1791. 

The fhorter Afflembly’s Catechifm has long been known: feveral 
families among the Diffenters have ufed it as a means of religious 
inftruction. The late eminent Dr. Watts abridged it, with a view of 
rendering it of greater fervice. On his plan, if we rightly under- 
ftaid the matter, the prefent editor proceeds. Confiderable omif- 
fions or abridgments appear to take place, by which we apprehend 
the catechifm is improved. ‘That which we always have confidered 
as the beft part of the whole performance was, the account of the 
Lord’s Prayer, and of the Ten Commandments; as to the laft of 
which, perhaps, the editor has curtailed more than is requifite :— 
but we leave all perfons to judge for themfelves. Few catechifms 
are without their objections: the fhorter and plainer they are, the 
better ; and the beit will need fome aid from a rational and pious 


inftructor. H. 
SINGLE SERMONS, 


Art. 48. Preached before the Univerfity of Oxford, on the sth 
of Nov. 1791. By Edward Tatham, D. D. Fellow of Lincoln 
College. 8vo. pp.39. ts. Rivingtons. 

Our underftanding has not been improved, nor has our fancy been 
amufed, by this political harangue on the nature and advantages of 
the Britifh Revolution, and on the danger which at prefent threatens 
the Britith conftitution. We have neither been entertained nor in- 
ftruéted. All that we learn is, that Dr. Tatham is very defirous of 
inculcating * the great duty of unqualified fubjeftion to the civil 
powers, which are ordained of God ;’ and of perfuading mankind, 
that * every kind of government, being part of the moral fyftem 


and neceflary to men, is entitled to fubmiflion and obedience, and is 
to be efteemed a public blefing ;’—~and he exhorts all, who ‘ cannot 
in confcience comply with the difcipline of the government to which 


they owe the bleflings of civil and focial life, rather than labour its 
R 2 deftruction, 
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deftru€tion, to have the generofity to leave the country in which 
fuch government prefides,’ 

This preaching up of ‘* the powers that be,” and fupporting 
** whatfoever king fhall reign,” is a very ancient and eftablithed 
practice ;—and doubtlefs it is no lefs ancient to exhort the di/afza- 
ed, i. e. all who think that fociety has not yet reached the fummit 
of perfection in church and ftate, but may continually go on to 
make nearer and nearer approaches to it; to Jeave the country, 
with the government of which they are diffatisfied. Ye men of Ga- 
lilee, what have ye todo with our chief priefts, and our rulers, 
and our elders? Why trouble ye our city with your reformations 
and your improvements? ‘ However ufeful ye may be in fome 
ref{pects, we will endeavour to do without you, rather than our con- 
ftitution fhould be in perpetual danger from your attacks.’ Get ye 
to the difperfed among the Gentiles. 

To inveftigate the motive for this ftyle of preaching, which may 
rather be termed the experimental, than the evangelic, would be, at 
beft, a work of conjecture; and, in many cafes, might expofe us to 
the rifque of error: for, as we are told by the poet, on very ortho- 
dox authority, the fame conduct does not always fpring from the 
fame motive : 

‘© A difPrent cavfe, fays Parfon Sly, 
‘* The fame effect may give.” 

Without having recourfe to conjecture, or travelling at all out of 
the road of plain fact, we may, withoutjany rifque, atlirm, that 
we rarely meet with fuch preaching, but it brings to our minds 
the following words of boze/f? Will. Whifton: <* Oh! what a fad 
but prevalent topic are we now come to! The expedation of pre- 
ferment: more preferment! ‘The grand thing commonly aimed at, 
both by clergy and laity; and generally the utter ruin of virtue 
and religion among them both! Poifon, fweet poifon; firft poured 
upon the church by Conftantine the Great, and greedily fwallowed, 
both by papifts and proteftants, ever fince.”’ 





Whifton’s Memoirs of his own Life, p. 156-Py ie 


Art. 49. On Public Worjbip and Infiru@ion, preached Sept. 4, 
1791, at the opening of S¢. Peter’s Chapel, Edinburgh; with an 
occafional Prayer. Publifhed at the Requeft of the Congregation ; 
to whom it 1s refpectfully dedicated, by their affe€tionate Paflor, 
Charles Webiter. 4to. pp.37. 1s. Rivington. 

This difcourfe ought to be diltinguifhed from the common run 
of publications from the pulpit. ‘The author writes with ability as 
a divine, and his ftyle is nervous and correct. The fubject is fufi- 
ciently indicated by the mention that is made in the title of the oc- 
cafion on which the fermon was delivered.—Though we do not 
aecord with the learned preacher, in all his fentiments, with refpect 
to doctrinal points, we cannot but applaud the Chriftian fpirit and 
good tendency of his performance. ‘The duty and utility of public 
worfhip are topics which, at this time, are, in a more efpecial 
manner, brought forward, and recommended to public attention, 
by the fingular traé&t lately produced by Mr. Wakefield; of which we 
fhall give an account in our next Review. 
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Art. 50. The Book of Nature. Preached in a Country Parith. 
y2mo. pp. 40. 6d. Sherborne, printed, by Goadby. 1791. 
A pleafing and ufeful performance. The author, with a recom- 

mending modefty, {peaks of it in the title-page, as little more than 

acompilation. Itis, however, a compilation, ingenioufly, agree- 
ably, and inftructively formed; and we find it added, that * care 
has been taken to fuit the language to the capacity of the audience,” 

—From a fenfible and entertaining view of nature, in its different 

parts and objects, the reader is excited to employ himfelf in the 

praifes of its Great Author. This littie work gains our moft 
hearty approbation :—we hope it will be largely diffuled. We are 
almoft inclined to wifh that the author had added fome farther 
reflections from this fubjeé&t, to recommend the {fpirit and practice 
of contentment, indultry, and general virtue: but to this, no 
doubt, he will attend, when the work, which it is not defirable to 
have greatly enlarged, comes to a fecond edition. How laudable 
are {uch endeavours as thefe: efpecially when compared with the 

Jabour which fome men employ, for entangling their hearers 

and readers amid doubrful myfteries, and for working them up 

to an ignorant and fiery zeal for rites and opinions, deltrudctive of 
that righteoufnefs, benevolence, and rational piety, which, let 
bigots, hypocrites, and politicians fay what they pleaie, are af- 

furedly the great purpofes defigned by divine revelation. H. 


Art. 51. 4 Crown of Eternal Glory preferable to all the Riches of 
this World. Occationed by the Death of the late Right Hon. and 
moft Refpected [uady, Selina, Countefs of Huntingdon; and 
preached before the Church in Jewin-ftreet, London, July 17th, 
1791. By the Rev. T. Prieftley, Minitter of the faid Church, and 
Author of the Evangelical Family Bible, &c. @vo. 6d. 
‘Trapp. 1791. 

Thofe readers who expect to find in this fermon any account of 
the celebrated Lady whofe death occafioned it, will be difappointed. 
It is nothing more than a general difcourfe on the fubject mentioned 
in the title, in the manner of that clafs of preachers who profefs 
themfelves to be the followers of Mr. Whitefield. E. 
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© Fo the MontTuLy REVIEWERS. 


¢ GENTLEMEN, 
¢ I Beg leave to fubmit to your correétion a fimall error in your faft Ree 
view, note of p.8, refpecting Mr. Scott of Amwell; with which I 
fhould not have troubled you, but becaufe the general accuracy of your 
Journal gives weight to whatever appears in it. 

‘ Mr, Scott, as a firié Quaker, could not qualify himfelf to beeome a 
mazifirate by taking the neceflary cath. 

‘ It is perhaps not improper to add, that when I once afked that worthy 
and liberal-minded man, if he was in the commiflion of the peace, with a 
view of learning his opinion; he anfwered, without hefitation, that his 
principal objeétion to taking the oath, was the offence which it would give 
she Socie’y, $4is Own opinion was, that an oath and an afhrmation are fub- 
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ftautially the fame, and that the mode of appeal to the Searcher of Hearts 
is of little confequence; though he certainly preferred the latter, 

© He did not advert to the Teft Qualification. 

« Mr. Scott was a very active and ufeful commiffioner of the highways 
and turnpikes; an employment which he could execute without the inter. 
vention of confcicntious Icruples. Iam, 

¢ Gentlemen, 
‘ Your moft obedient fervant, 
‘Ww. M.° 





© To the MonTu_y ReEVIEWERS.. 
¢ GENTLEMEN, Feb. 10, 1792. 
‘ I Was much furprized at fecing in the Review for Dec. 1791, p. 475; 
the Blackiimith’s Letter, &e. afcribed to my friend Dr. Witherfpoon, 
I can allure you, the Dudior never wrote that Book. It would have been 
very inconfiltent in him to have done fo, The author, as it is well known 
in Scotland, was Mr. Riddock, minifter of the epi{copal chape! in Glalzow, 
and atterwards of that in Aberdeen. An anfwer was made to it by Mr, 
Vance. Lam, Gentlemen, 
¢ Your moft humble fervant, 
* A Contiant Reader and Old Correfpondent,” 


We print the above leiter, without pledging ourfelves for the 
authenticity of its information, as the writer of it has not confided 
to us his name. 


——* 


‘ To the MonTHLy REVIEWERS. 

¢ GENTLEMEN, 
© y Aina little furprized, that the liberal Monthly Reviewers fhould pafs, 

uncenfured, a pofition in their Review for December 1791, which 
every perfon, who has read the Anti Nicene Chiiftian writers, muft know to 
be talfe, viz. that thofe writers favoured the doctrine of Chrif’s being a perfon 
in the Supreme Ged. All the Anti-Nicene writings, tranf{mitted to us, exhibit 
a very contrary doétrine ; and, I humbly preiume, that the above falfity 
jhould not be permitted to miflead the public. With the fentiments, 
which I have Jately found in the Monthly Review, refpecting both religion 
and politics, f am particulariy pleafed; and I am forry to find in it any 
omifiion on thofe fubjeéts, which may be of ill conlequence. 

‘ The Trinity of Plato, God, Ideas, (which, probably, may be what we 
may call fitne/fes,) and Matter, (or the firft principles of things, corporeal and 
fpiritual,) furely have no retemblance to the triune Deity of mifguided 
Chiiftians. Though I am not quite fatisfied with all that Juftin Martyr 
fays, I believe he well underftood Platonifin; and that his belief, that 
Plato had read Mofes, is probably juft: at leaft, it feems certain, that 
Piato, by fome means, was acquainted with tradition, comeiponding wiih 
the Molaic writings. Iam, &c. , 

‘A. Bb." 


We fuppofe A.B. refers to the firft article in our Review for 
December, though he has forgotten to make a particular reference 
to the paflage which he has in view.—As for the opinion of this 
Jearned correfpondent, that we have been guilty of an om//ion, in 
Jofing an opportunity of interpofing our fentiments, relative to the 
doctrine to which his letter alludes, we have only to obferve, that 
we are glad to find, that a// our readers do not think we have 
alread faid too much on that prolific fubjeét of unavailing Chriltian 


contention. 
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*.* In acknowlegement of the petulant fquib, from (D.R.) the 
author (as we fuppote,) of the Fefival of Beauty *, we will relate to 
«« the angry boy,” the following true anecdote : 

About twenty years ago, a youthful dangler after THatia, pub- 
lifhed —fomething — which he called @ Poem, but which we deemed 
nonfenfe, and treated accordingly. ‘The rhimetter grew wrathful, 
and cook his revenge in kind: he printed at us.—At leneth, how- 
ever, he reflected ; he repented of his foolith common-p!ace abufe 
of critics and criticifm; he treated the Muse as fhe had before 
treated him: he turned his back on her.—He then betook himfelf 
to ufeful ftudies, for which nature had really qualified him; and 
now he fcruples not,to acknowlege, occafionally, in any company, 
his great obligation to thofe whom he had once confidered as his matt 
malignant enemies:—‘* I was running head-long into folly, and, 
probably, into beggary: but, now, I am happily enabled to pro- 
vide comfortably for a good wife, and fix fine children; and all 
that I and they enjoy, we owe to the honeity of our real friends, the 
Authors of the Monthly Review.” 

‘© Go THOU, AND DO LIKEWISE.” 





+*¢ © An Inquirer’ requelts the out-line or gexeral idea, of that 
fenfe, in which the editor of Montalto’s Tract fays the ffty-rhird 
chapter of Ifaiah is unanimoufly underQood by the moft eminent of 
Hebrew writers.—In reply, we fhall merely tranfcribe the fol- 
lowing lines from the pamphlet itfelf: —* The prophecy of Ifaiah, 
now under confideration, is by no means obfcure; for, when inter- 
preted of the people of Ijrael, and not of a Mefiah, the whole be- 
comes not only confiltent, but ftrikingly juft, as far as we can yet 
trace its accomplifhment.’—How far this is the wxanimeus expofition 
of Hebrew writers, is a queftion for which we are not accountable; 
—all that we can obferve, is, that the editor fo delivers it. H. 


ee 





t*t Mr. Halloran is miftaken in his apprehenfion, that we intend- 
ed to ridicule his poetical productions, by the flight manner in which 
we happened to notice them, in our laft Review. No * alteration,” 
whatever, has taken place, as to the opinion which we formerly 
exprefled in regard to Mr. H,’s character. We ftill entertain the 
fame favourable fentiments concerning this ingenious Preceptor ; 
and we fincerely wifh him all the fuccefs to which his merits may 
juttly entitle him.—-If our * advice’ were of any confequence to him, 
we would take this occafion of briefly offering to his candid ac- 
ceptance, a friendly hint, —viz. Whether it would not be advifeable 
to employ his leifure hours in cultivating the ufeful, and fometimes 
profitable, fields of profe, rather than in amufing himfelf in the 
flowery walks of poetry. —If we may judge from the f{pecimen 
which he has afforded us, in his very handfome and well-written 
letter of the 4th inftant, he would, in all probability, find his ace 
count in the exchange. 


Que 
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* See Rev. for January lait, Art. 33. of the Catalogue. 
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+++ C.R.W.L. will find an abftract of the curious cafe of 
Somnambulation, concerning which he inquires, in the Appendix 
to our Soth vol. p.637. We do not believe that the cafe was ever 
inferted in the Laufanne Memoirs, as we find no mention of itin our 
account of them in our New Series, App. to vol. ill. p. 545, et jeg. 





ttt Acorrefpondent, noting M. Wiegleb’s having affigned the 
year 1730 as the date of Gmelin’s account of carmine made with 
cochineal, (fee our laft App. p.546,) has informed us, that a full 
detail of this procefs was given in ‘'echmeyer’s Chemica, printed in. 
1728. 

This correfpondent, and Mr. Willis, of the Hermitage, fuppofe 
that the Abbé Mariti, (fee our laft Review, p.5o,) or his tranfla- 
tor, has made a miftake in the orthography of the word /audanum, 
aud that he fhould have written /abdaxum; and then, fays Mr, Willis, 
« the account of collecting that refinous fubftance, which exudes 
from the Cifus Ladanifera vera, will be right, as it agrees nearly 
with the method defcribed by the ancients, as well as with that by 
the prefent inhabitants.’ 

itl] Dr. Berkenhout’s letters were reviewed in our sth vol. New 
Series, p. 365; and as we have not the book now in our poffeffion, 
we cannot difcufs the point to which Mr. Molineux’s letter refers. 








$i] H. B.’s veffel is among thofe which the preffure of public 
bufinefs has long unavoidably kept waiting for examination at our 
Cuftom-houfe;—we hope, however, to difpatch it by the next 
monthly tide. 





i]§ * An Admirer of the M.R.’ will {ce an account of the work 
which he mentions, in our next number. 





§§§ In the sth vol. of our New Series, p. 7, we noticed fome 
errors in Mr. Willis’s paper on the fufion of platina, and fuppofed 
them to be typographical flips:—Mr. Willis informs us that they 
were fo. We there alfo expreffed a doubt of the printer’s accuracy, 
when it was faid that, in one of the experiments, the {pecific gravity 
of pure platina was 23.4: but Mr. W.’s letter fays that this was 
the weight, and that * it was weighed by two different gentlemen, 
very converfant in examining the {pecific gravities of bodies.’ 


—in 





*|| A fecond letter, figned Veritas, is juft received. 





e> In the I-fi Appendix, p. 564. 1.5. for ¢ nation,’ read * natives. 





Errata, ta fome Copies of this Number. 


Page i156. 1.18. dele the s in * produces.’ 
<—- 167. 1. 8. from bottom, dele the firft s in * Brunsfelfius.’ 
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